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ABSTRACT 

Intended for directors and coordinators in Australian 
day-care centers, this book presents guidelines- on providing 
mainstream services to Anglo-Australians and children from other 
cultural and linguistic backgrounds. Section 1 outlines the broader 
goals in incorporating a multicultural perspective in children's 
services. Section 2 outlines 11 principles underlying a good day care 
experience, while section 3 defines a multicultural perspective in 
terms of what it can and cannot offer. Section 4 offers guidance on 
developing partnerships with parents, covering the characteristics of 
partnerships and ways to make them work. Special attention is given 
to involving non-English-speaking families. Section 5 focuses on 
staf f i ng concerns , inc luding inf ormat ion on qualities to devel op in 
staff, staff from non-English-speaking backgrounds, encouraging staff 
contributions, promoting teamwork, and gaining qualifications. 
Section 6 addresses language and communi cat ion concerns , including 
nonverbal communication, English as children's second language, and 
first language maintenance and development at home. Section 7 then 
discusses center policies, while section 8 offers guidance on 
creating a caring, multicultural physical environment. Section 9 
deals with the multicultural curriculum or program, covering goals, 
programming, content, and routines. Section 10 looks at discipline as 
a way of helping children learn respect and caring. Section 11 
presents guidelines for inservice education and support for staff, 
while section 12 suggests ways of getting started. Appendixes include 
policy statements, a center environment checklist, and a resource 
center list. Contains 31 references. (AC) 
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Foreword 



It eives me ereat pleasure that my Government has been able to sponsor the exciung 
project on multicultural child care practice which has led to the development of this 
publication, Openm the Do<m: Child (Mre in a MuUicuUural Society. 

What is most pleasing about this book is the way in which it lakes a commitment to the 
principles of Access and F.quity and translates that into a resource which will support 
child care workere to care tor young children in ways which prepare them to be 
responsible adults in a multicultural society. 

The essential message is that there is an intrinsic relationship between the principles 
that underpin good child care practice and those that underpin the concept of 
multiculturalism. The purpose of this book is to make explicit that relationship m ways 
which support child care workers to respond sensitively to the demands of canng for 
children in a multicultural society. 

Children learn their attitudes to similarities and differences and this learning begins at 
1 verv e irlv age Thev leani bv obsemnp the similarities and ditterences between 
peopie and bv absorbing the spoken and unspoken messages about those differences. 
Given this it is vital that child care workers are provided with resources which enable 
them to respond positively, sensitively and responsibly to the cultural and linguisuc 
diversity which is an integral and enriching aspect ot our society. 
The Australian Earlv Childhood Association is to be congratulated for initiating this 
project which the Commonwealth Government has been very pleased to help fund as 
pan of our commitment to provide affordable quality child care for all Australians. 



R I I. Uawkc 

Prime Minister of Australia 
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How to Use This Book 



This hook can be read in sections oi' as a whole, Howewr. the first five sections are 

critical as thev set the stage for what is to follow. It is sirontjly recominended tliat 

Sections 1-3 be read ihoroughlv l)erore going hinher. Key |)oints have been 

This took is about highlighted for those who want onlv an overview. Those who want more detailed 
centre-bMsed child care 

intbnnation can read the entire sectioti. I'he final section indicates sources oriunher 



sifvicis for children 



under 5. inlonnation. 
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Introduction 



i(>€uscs un a 
iiuilticullural 
|>crspccuve 



Many early childhood professionals have embodied in their child care centres for a 
long lime a perspective that acknowledges the cultural aii/' linguistic diversity of die 
Australian community, and yet some of them feci unsure about what they are doing. 
Others wonder what a mulucultural perspecuve means and seek guidance about how 
to begin. Still others arc sceptical, and question the need for and value of a 
mulucultural perspecuve. Much of the scepucism is founded on misconcepuons about 
what a mulucultural perspecuve in child care means. 



iiddressos the 
(|Ui'sti<>as and 
ronccms of .stall* 



People who work in child care centres are very busy and unfortimately have 
precious litde time to reflect on their philosophy and practice or to pursue new ideas 
and informauon. Nevertheless, the large majority of child care centre personnel are 
keen to provide the best possible experiences for children. 

This book has been prepared with the questions and concerns of staff and the 
preciousness of their time uppermost in mind. Consequendy, all effons have been 
made to make the information accessible and easily readable to enable people to use it 
at the level of detail that suits them, and to address specific issues and concerns. Some 
very important topics are covered briefly where other good resource materials are 
easily available. 



Who Is It For? 

While the focus of this book is centre-based services for under five year oids. much of 
the information will apply to family day care, sessional programs for three to five year 
olds, out-of-school hours care, and other early childhood settings. After all, the 
principles for providing appropriate experiences for children in the eariy childhood 
years and much of the pracuce are the same, regardless of the setung. 

This material is written specifically for directors and co-ordinators of long day care 
centres, as they are the key people to influence the day-to-day quality of child care 
services, but it will also be relevant for child care workers. 

The focus is on mainstream services, which are likely to cater for Anglo^Austrahans 
and children from one or several other cultural and linguisuc backgrounds. There 



inaiiLslroam somces 
for under five 
\ear olds 



directors, 
ro-ordinators and 
day care child 
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would also l)e some ccntxes that may have only Anf?lo-Australiaii children, but these 
would be rare. This focus should not be inierpieicd as ajudc^iitnt about mainstream 
seiTices being preferable to those sponsored by particular cultural groups and/or 
operated for families from a particular cultural or linguistic background. Both types 
have particular strengths and advantages. Neither should there be inferred a judgment 
about where Aboriginal and other children trom non-Anglo-Australian backgrounds 
are best cared for. It is a reality* that not all parents of Aboriginal and Anglo-Australian 
background will have access to services established specifically for their needs, and 
some families who do have access may choose to. send their children to mainstream 
services. 



No Recipes 

o\ami)U' oi Some readers will be disappointed at the lack of specificity and concrete suggesdons in 

.pprr»nri;iii- pnuiuv jj^j^^j^^ There are many publications available with specific suggestions for activities 

and experiences appropriate (or a multicultural perspective. Sources of these materials 
are listed at the back of the book. There is however, a more imponant reason for the 
lack of specific detail. Within the book, along with principles, there are suggesdons for 
appropriate practice and illustrations of those suggesdons, but this is not a recipe 
book. Caring well for children is too complex for anyone who writes aboi!t it to be 
prescriptive, or to reduce it to a list of do's and don*ts. Besides, good pracuce relies 
heavilv on sensitive responses to the needs and interests of the clients — in this case, 
both children and their families. 

rhis means that it is not possible for one person to tell another exactly what to do. 
ith ( tmirc s A basic goal of a multicultural perspective is that children will learn that there is 

:rs»>'^*»i' ^^'11 seldom one right way to do things; rather there are many diflerent ways. We must 

iipp^y ^^^'^^ principle in our own work. It follows then that each centre's mulucultural 
perspective will be uni(^ue, as it will need to reflect the families that use the centre as 
well as the community in which the centre is located. 
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Who Contributed? 

ariv iiiildhoou The experience and expertise of a large number of Australian early childhood 

|)ersonnel have been relied on in writing this book. Substantial time was spent in three 

child care centres to collect informauon. It was a privilege to see care of such high 

<|ualitv and to see a mulucultural perspective being implemented so naturally and 

-Mil and parents thoughtfully. Discussions were held with people who provide resources, advice and in- 

>t tUrvv s|XH-ial ' .... • u i- i n • 

service cducauon related to a mulucultural perspecuve. I he members ot the iToject 



. r-niri*s 



Steering (Committee also pro\ided valuable insights and informauon, as well as 
animated debate. 
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What Did They Share? 

It was most heaneiiing to see and hear many matters of the key messages over and 
over; in spite of difterences in emphasis, there seemed to be almost total consensus 
about the critical elements in a multicultural program. This book hopefully reflects 
that consensus, the collective wisdom of people with a tremendous amount of energy, 
expertise and dedication in caring for children and their families. To all those people 
who took time to talk about this imponant topic, thanks are extended. It is hoped that 
the pages that follow reflect accurately the insights they shared. It is not thai these 
people have all the answers, although exemplary practice was observed and 
tremendous knowledge shared. It is rather that they are continually asking questions, 
looking at what they are doing, questioning and trying to do better. That is what makes 
ihc diflerencc between services or professionals of high quality and those that are 
mediocre. 

The most difficuU part of any journey is taking the first step. Forttmateiy, it is mt tnw that the rewards do not come untU the 
destination is reached They uriU come once the journey has commenced, GtUdren, families and cultures are complex and 
changing. Caring well for children in ways that acknowledge cultural and linguistic diversiiy never allows one the luxury of 
having arrived permanentiy. Happy journey! 

Anne Stonehouse 
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Where We're 
Heading 



toH-ards harmony* 
oquiiy and N-aluing 
diversity 



Today's chUdren wit! 
live, le»rn, love and 
work with people irom 
other cultures. 



Incorporating a multicultural perspective must begin with acknowledgement and 
acceptance of the reality that Australia is a multicultural society. The term 
"multicultural" is being used here in its simplest sense, to indicate that people from a 
wide variety of cultural and linguistic backgrounds live in this country. 

The reality oi'the Australian population leads many Australians to work for a better 
way of living together. (iemianos-Koutsounadis ( 1988/89: 10) (quotes the definition of a 
mulucultural society as adopted bv the Founh National C.onfcrence of the Federation 
of Ethnic Communities' Councils of Australia: 

A muUicuUural society is one wlwre a variety oj different cultural groups co-exist harmoniously, free 
to maintain their distinctive religious, linguistic or social customs; equal as individuals in their 
access to resources and services appropriate to tliem and their needs; to civil and political rights; and 
sharing with the rest of society particular concerns and valu£S. There would be diversity, equality, 
empathy of interaction. All of the groups would stress tolerance of cultural linguistic and religious 
difference's which would be complementary to the Umlties tlie individual shares xvith other 
Australians and which form his/her identity as an Australian in the AiLstralian ethos. 
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This statement embodies the aims for children's services. So the real reason for 
embracing a multicultural perspective is a pragmatic one — today*s children will work 
with, go to school with, be friends with, live next door to» form permanent 
relationships with people from cultures different from their own. 

The aims of a multicultural perspective in child care relate to children's past, their 
present and their future. Their history and their family's history are acknowledged, 
they are provided with a rich caring experience, which will influence the values and 
attitudes they carry with them for the rest of their lives. 

The aims of a mu' :ulrural perspective in child care relate also to valuing one's 
own culture and language and appreciating the culture and language of others. They 
have to do with helping children to acknowledge commonalities between themselves 
and Qthers, to value diversity, and to view differences in a constructive way. 

Hendrick (1988: 257) issues an important reminder relating to aims: 

. . . The bask teaming should be thai everyone is worthwhile and that each child brings with him 
from his family special things that enrich the group and that are fun to share. In other words, we 
hope to teach that each child is special, not that each child is peculiar The purpose of multicultural 
curriculum is to attach positive feelings to multicultural experiences so that each child will feel 
included and valued, and will also feel friendly and respectful toward people from other ethnic and 
cultural groups. 



tov^-ards an inclusive 
perspective in child 
care 
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difference as 
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MiUikan and Steele (I9S8mp) assert that appropriate goals for children are the starting point for good practice. They suggest 
the foUoumg goals: 

L To prmnde the opparttmity for aUchiidren to develop self est^ 

2. For ail children to have iuxess to information regarding their cultural heritage based on their experience, kmnvledge 
and interest 

3. For all children to develop a growing awareness of the unique nature of Australia. 

4. To provide opportunities for children to extend their communication skills. 
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Principles Underlying 
a Good Experience 
For Children 



icot ruLs on u 
. illiii'iiu'ss i<> 
fianiro 



This book rests on ihc convioioii thai providinir a nuiliiruUurnl pcrspcriivc is an 
:ippli(niion oi prin< iplfs ol (lualiiy caiv. Ii is not sonicthinir sfi apan, special, or 
separai.e. Having staled ihai. il must also he said thai |)n)vidiiiir a imiliieuliural 
j)erspeoive is iioi aluavs easv. and the wavs to do it well are not always ohvioiis. Doini? 
it well recjuires a eoniiniiinetit l)\ staii. and niav entail major alterations to collecuvc 
antl indi\i(lual philosopliies. practices and attitudes. It niav recjuire people to challenge 
i)elief's they have held all their lives. 

Oernian-Sparks and Jones ( 1988) note that criteria related to a nuiliicultural 
perspective in the accreditation process for early childhood centres in the United 
Slates administered hv the National Academv of Karly Childhood IVoirrams are the 
ones centres (nid most diificidt to meet. 

There are luinierous lists of principles or beliefs that unden)iii ibe provision of 
child care ol hiKli (inalitv. and one such list tollows. These principles will be 
elaborated in the se< tions tluu follow. 
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The Principles 

• Respect is the stanini< point for the provision of (jualitv care. This includes: 
iespe< t for the individual and others, which translates into allowing 

nuu'is children, no matter how vonng. to exercise some autonomy, to have some 

control over their da experience 

— res})ect for parents and families 

— res})eci for staff 

— hel})ingclhlclren to learn to respect themselves and other people, and to 
uncleistand differences between people. 

• A positive self concept is a necessaiy pre-requisite for healthv development and 
Mvinvo Mii learning. Self Concept includes feelings about one's own gender, physical self. 

■ race, c ulture and language. The self co!ice})t develops f rom messages one gets 

from others. 
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acknowledgement of 
rach child as sjwcial 



need For securitv' 
and trust 



I hildren learn by: 

• doint* 

• iiiitiatine; 

• building on 
(lie known 



Iani;uai(c Is vital 



support in contlict 
inanaijement 

parents arc partners 

Ma IT are roie 
tncidcLs and 
iiet?d support 



Kach person is unique and the starting point for providing a good experience is 
valuing individuality. A person's uniqueness is contributed to by his or her own 
individuality, family, community, nice, culture, language and past experience. 
Caring and respect for others involves valuing both the ditYerences between 
people and their commonalities. 

Feelings of security and trust are a necessary backdrop to devel jpment and 
learning; they derive from sensitive, consistent caring. 

Young children learn best through acdve involvement with materials, through 
self-iniuated. first-hand experiences. 

Children's learning about care and respect for other people comes largely 
through modelling, what they see happening around them, and what they 
experience themselves. 

KtTective learning requires stalling with the known, what is familiar; therefore, 
I he physical environment as well as pracuces in the centre should reflect the 
known world of the children. 

Especially in thr mtiral early yean when first processes are being mastered and identity is being 
formed, ejfedive learning best occurs in an environment in which the child can grow naturally 
from the knoum to thr unknoxvn. This mans early learning in his own, not an alien 
language, based on the symbols that prevail in the. daily life of his family and community. Vie 
child can tlien mcrue confidently onwards and outwards from his own environment, coping 
more effectively -with the demands of others. (Bernard van Leer Foundadon, 1984: 9) 

The use of language is closely tied to cognidve development and self concept; 
nurturing cotnpetence and confidence in language is cridcally important in the 
eariy years. All children have the right to maintain and develop their first 
language as well as to become proficient in English. 

Children will tieed considerable help to resolve construcdvely the inevitable 

conflicts that occur when people engage in meaningful interacdons. 

A partnership with each child's parents is an essential ingredient of qualit>' care. 

In order to work efTecdvely with children, staff must model the reladonships, 

atutudes, and behaviours they are assisdng children to learn. Staff must be cared 

for and supported in ways similar to those they employ to assist children's 

development 



The rest of Ms book makes explicit the application of these beliefs to daily practice in a centre that takes in to account the 
Austraiian community that we all live in now and the need to prepare children to be responsible adxdts in a society that is 
cultwraUy and linguisticaUy diverse, 

I 
i 
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3 What Is A 

Multicultural 
Perspective? 

A multicultural perspective can be defined and described most effectively through a set 
of contrasting statements about what it is and what it is not, illustrated by quotes from 
people in the field. 

No One Ri^t Way 

diversity is posime It begins with a positive attitude toward diversity, a recognition thai, xvith regard to most things, 

there is no one ri^ way. It is not a belief that ''our way is the ri^ zvay'\ a view that other 
cultures are deprived in some way, or an effort to get children who are different to hide their 
differences or get rid of them in order to 'fit in" 



The attitudes children 
adopt about differences 
can lie Influenced by 
child care 5U ft. 
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MISCOXCEFHOS: " Thcv < atne to this coiimiv lo live — ilic hcsi thing we can do to 
help ilietn get on is teach them our ways." 

.\tlS(:(>\(TJ^n();\: *AVe treat all c hilciroii the same here; race and color don't make 
any clil'lerence. What's the point o( nuikiiig a bii,^ issue out of* it — the children don't 
take any notice ot the differences!" 

There are sonic major pi()l>iems with the attitudes illustrated by the above 
comments. Firstly, treating all children the same ignores individual differences. A 
major principle of (pialitv care refers to the uniqueness of each child and the 
recognition that this is the starting point for providing a meaningful experience. 

SeconciU. skin coloiu' and cultural and lint^uistic [)ack!nroiind do matter, and 
children arc pickini; up attitudes about skin colour and <uher difVerences from a very 
carlv age. There is substantial evidence that children begin to notice difTerences at 
aroimd the age of two vcars iHennan-Sparks. 1<)8H). The attitudes they adopt aboiu 
those differences is what child care staff can influence. It is essential that they learn 
that diiVerence tloes not et]uate with deficit. 

The term used bv Dennaii-Sparks and Jones { 111H8:3.1) to refer to denial of 
differetices is "colorblindness". About it they write: 

liiirotfy (Lsswm's that (Ujfnnues arc umyuaL (olorhlmiuess (letiws tfuit difffrerifes are signijkanL 
(hlorbimdness (Lssnrms that rare rclatiom are a qmstion of skin color and ignores issues of 
history, ntUure, and the imtitntional fxnun relationship created t/y raasrn, (hlorhlindrwss creates a 
comforiine: xoorld vim for whites ivhih' blatantly ignotiufr tfie daily expnvnwe oj pe(yt)le oj other 
races. It establLsfies the white expenence as the norm and the differences in ottiers' experience as 
unimportant . . . Paradoxicxdh haw(ver. peof)le espintsing a coUMind position often recognize 
tiie need to bring children oj different Inickgrminds together- so that, l/y pUiying with each other, tfiey 
can discover that ''we are all tfie same^\ 

"Colorblindness" ignores the fact of differences as well as people's feelings about 
differences. 

Assuming that cultures other than the mainstream culture are inferior or deprived 
also nms counter to a mulucultural pcrspecuve. This leads to efforts to "till children 
up" with the mainstream cultur- and ignore their own. Derman-Sparks (I988:(i) states: 

It often reflects altruistic intentions — */ fuive it good, and I want to fielp tfiose who don Y — but it 
is ethnocentric, and ultimately rndsL in its treatment of other people s cultures and history as 
inferior or nonexistent. 
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;u)in( lor i'han«c 



Acknowledgement of Prejudices 

rt-rounusiinr bias It begins zvith acknowledgement of the existence of bias and prejudice in oneself other staff, and 

is a sianinn children as a starting point for doing something constructive about thenu It is not denial of signs of 

bigotry in one's own behaviour and language or those of children, 

EXAMPLE: Dennaii-Sparks (H)H8:2,:i) cites the example of the child who refuses to 
hold a black child's hand because it is diny. The adult replies, "Doiri say that, it will 
hurt l^Voii's t'eeliiii^s. I'm sure she washed her hands this morning. Here, vou can 
walk with Miyoko. and I'll hold La\'on's hand. That wav evenone will be happv'*. In 
this response. Deniian-Sparks notes, tlie adult "has i,aven a child pemiission to reject 
another child on the basis of color \ 



Similarities and Differences 



what is shared 
is impiirtarH 

Child care stall can help 
children share their 
similarities as well as 
accept their dltlerences. 



It focuses on assisting children to acknowledge and accept both their commonalities and similarities 
with others, on the one hand, as well as their differences. It does not stop at just pointing out 
differences. 

A multicultural perspective does not consist solely ot a focus on differences, h is 
equally imponant that the similarities among people are given significant emphasis. A 
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question wonh serious consideration by all people who embrace a mulucultural 
perspective is the following; What is it that people have in common who live in 
Australia and how can that be emphasised along with promoung enjoyment of 
diversity? One answer to that question, and it has many answers, is that all people 
living in Australia share the land, the environment, and protection and preservadon of 
it should be a common concern (Millikan, 1989). 

A second more basic answer is that people share many of the same needs and 
feelings, although the way they meet those needs and express those feelings will differ. 
This is what children can begin to learn through the concrete experiences offered in 
child care. Hendrick (1988: 264) suggests that children can be helped to learn about 
the commonality of biological and psychological needs - the fact thau for example, we 
ull get hungry, we all get sleepy, we all yawn. She writes; 

Th£ same primiple can he tau^lu in relation to emotions; everyone feels m<ui sametiTnes, etjeiyone 
wants to belong to somebody, most people want to have friends, and most children feel a Utile lost 
when their mothers leave them at schooL 



Recognising and Combating Discrimination 
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help children see 
racism and oppose ii 



attitudes towards 
difference 
develop early 



acknowliKl^ 
diflcrenccs 



It requires mtmderstmulmg that making a meani^ 
helfnng them in deveU^nnmtalfyQpprolyriate ways a>b^ 

andtoxvork effective^ against them (Derman-Sparks, 1988). It does not mean ignoring racism 
and discrimination or assuming that children are incapabk of recogm 
something constructive in response to them. 

Helping children to learn about similarities and differences is not enough. It is 
attitudes toward differences (Phillips. 1988) that cause problems. Some of the concepts 
in the anti-b^ is curriculum (Derman-Sparks. 1988). developed over the past few years at 
Pacific Oaks College, apply to the treatment of a multicultural perspective. It begins 
with the recognition that children notice differences around the age of two and 
therefore can begin to learn attitudes about those differences. They learn prejudice 
from the attitudes that exist in society and not from contact with people from diverse 
cultures. While all children do not have contact with people from other cultures, they 
all have contact with the attitudes prevalent in society. They are likely to develop what 
Derman-Sparks and Jones (1988: 11) label pre-prejudice. "ideas, feelings, and acts that 
reflect misconceptions, discomforts, and fears about differences". 

Step one in the anti-bias curriculum is to acknowledge differences of all kinds that 
exist within a group of children. These would include gender differences, those 
relaung to special needs, cultural, racial, and language differences, and individual 
differences (skin tone, hair type, height, for example). Children learn that gender has 
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to do vaih body parts and little or nothing to do with skills, interests, or expression of 
feeling. They learn that skin colour is inherited and thai within cultures, even within 
families, there is jirreat variation in skin colour. Hiey learn that children with 
disabilities are not frightening or to be avoided. It is imponani to communicate to 
children a positive valuing of these differences. Obviously, to do this well adults need 
to be comfonable with who they are. This is not so easy because many adults have 
never addressed differences direcUy and are uncomibnable with them. 

Step two is to recognise unfair or huixful behaviour and develop a variet\' of ways 
to deal with it, through stories as well as situations that occur. 

Step three involves taking acuon against discriminatory situations, helping children 
think criucally and take creauve acuon. Tlie developers of the anti-bias cuiriculum 
state their aims in the Ibllowing way: 

/ want chiUirni to ieam to discriminate, U) make jtuignum!s about wimCs fair and whats not. to 
sort out xvhit tfuy have tfw ptrwer to dmnge and wluU tluy cun 't do anythm(r aboui . . . We want 
rhUdrm to iHicomv effective thinkers and problm solvers, not ampors of dofrma; artors, rather than 
passive victims, (Derman-Sparks, 1<J88:9,I()) 



recognise and deal 
uidi uniair bcha\'iour — 
strategies 



For the Entire Program 

It is for aU aspects of the program and far all the tinw. It is not offering a 'tourist ciarnadum'' 
(Derman Sparks. 19881 which teaches through artifacts and holidays, where the things to do with 
ot}ier adtures are distinct from tfie mainstream program, and the dominant culture is not treated 
as a culture, 

intei^al and cmgoing A perspective that acknowledges cultural and linguisdc diversity pen-ades the entire 

program on an ongoing basis. Ii is not something tacked on or done on a particular 
day or at a particular lime or that is singled out for special atlenuon. 

MISC0N(J£FI10N: "Adopt a muldcultural perspecdvc — you've got to be kidding! 
We're Hal out just gelling through the day — we can't possibly add another thing!" 

our H-ay ts onlv Making a big fuss over isolated items, customs and celebrauons from another 

.»ne H-ay ( ulture out of context or with litUe or no explanation, even with the best of intendons, 

may have the opposite effect to what is intended. It may highlight differences and lend 
to "our" way of doing things an inaccurate sense of rightness in children's minds. 
I here is a vast and very significant difference between focusing on, for example, the 
fact Uiat Dutch children wear wooden shoes, and a focus on the many different ways 
people cover their feet and the reasons behind those differences. The former 
establishes a "we-they" dichotomy — we (in the mainstream culture) wear "normal" or 
proper shoes, but in some other countries they wear "funny* kinds of shoes. 
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Children n9»d to tftcome 
Bfi9Cti¥e thlnktrs Md 
prMmiolvifS, 




**VlsU()n come to the amtre mid stnnd around as though they are waiting for something 
'multioiUurar to happen. I feel like saying to them. 'You re standing in it — // is done through 
things tfu2t are here atl the time — ive fiaxje a multiadtural perspeciiije in everything we da ' " 

(Child Care Worker) 

Thv "tourist curriculum" contrasts with natural integration of aspects of other 
cultures. 

Tiietmrist ainiculum both patronizes, ernpfiasizing the "exotic*' differences l>etween cultures, and 
trivializes,' dealing not -with the realdife fnoblenLs and exf)eriences of different peoples Imt with 
surface aspects of Uwir celehraiions and modes of entertainment. Children ''visit'' non-white cultures 
and then "go home" to the daily classroom that reflects only the dominant culture, 

(Derman-Sparks. 1988: 8) 

A multicultural perspective in child care should draw heavily on the lifestyles and 
customs of families from diverse cultural backgrounds living in the wider community. 



Sensitive Treatment of Diversity 



Is integral rallior 
than superficial 

docs not Uh'us on llu' 
exotica 



It imotves sensitwe and substantive treatment of diversity and aspects of other cultitres. It is not 
simply a matter of focusing on **exotica^\ 

There is more to a multicultural perspective than meets the eye.. Some attempts to 
offer a multicultural perspective are little more than window dressing, with hea\y 
reliance placed on inclusion of artifacts, cultural relics, and other "exotica" and either 
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A multlcuftursf 
perspective must be 
mor9 than window 
dressing. 





isnorins language differences or treating them as problems or novelties. A centre that 
acknowledges cultural and linguistic diversit>' will have some obvious material 
manifestations from a variety of cultures, but a multicultural perspecdve goes far 
l>evond that As someone has said, a muldcultural perspecdve in child care is a lot 
more than '*chopsdcks and sombreros" (Hopson, 1989a). 
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For All Children 

ItisfaraUchildrerL It is mt somethmg to be done <mfy if Midrm Jhm mi^^ 
the centre and is not for them alone. 

for all children In answer to a question asked about what a multicuhural perspective in child care 

in all centres jj worker replied, "It's something you have to do for a few weeks until the child 

settles in and learns English'*. That point of view is exactly the opposite to that 
promoted in this book. The assumption is that a multicultural perspective is for all 
children, not just those from non-English speaking or other minority backgrounds. It 
is not something remedial required when a centre "has the problem of having non- 
English speaking children attending*' but something that benefits and enriches the 
lives of all involved — staff, families, and children. The often heard line, "We don't 
need to have a multicultural program, we don't have any ethnics" makes no sense. In 
facu a strong argument could be made that a service that has only white Anglo- 
Australian staff, families, and children has a particular need for the incorporation of a 
multicultural perspective. 

When there are no children from other than Anglo-Australian backgrounds in the 
centre, it would make sense to "share" the cultures and languages in the local 
community. When there are families from other cultures using the centre, as there will 
be in most communities, aspects of their culture and language should be given priorit>-, 
along with attention to other manifestations of cultural and linguistic diversity. 

and in the centre main difference it makes to a muUicuUural perspective when yoti have families fnmi other 

cultures in the centre is that you start with them . " (Child Care Centre Director) 

Wien muUiculturaiism is thought not to befor*us' but for "them \ policies which promote it are not 
likely to be very seriously conceived or resourced. (Yeatman, 1988: 56) 

. , . White children growing up in a racist environment, where their attitudes and stereotypes are 
supported rather than challenged, are as much victims as their black peers. Moreover, a multi-racial 
community offers a wealth of experience which if denied these children, can only make them the 
poorer. V/e should therefore be preparing all our children to live in a multi-racial community on a 
basis of equality, whilst respecting the differences between people. (Moodley, 1 983: 1 2) 

Children who are the direct targets of discriminatory attitudes and stereotypes need to have an 
environment tliat challenges discrimination in all its forms and enables tliem to develop the self 
confidence needed to develop their skills and abiliiies unrestricted by stereotypes and prejudice. 
Children who are not the direct targets of a particular form of discrimination need to ffe able to 
develop an openness and respect for difference and an ability to question and challengf* 
discrimination. (Greater London Council, 1986:8) 



begin Hith dfvcrsit>' 
within the community 
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Enriching and Fun 

li enriches the program, is fim, it vi not m extra burden for staff or a problem to be solved 

We shoMpreiare aU MISCONCEPTION: **VVe are luckv - all of our children were born in this country 

our chitaren to live m a 

myitieyitunl commyntty. and so they know ILuropean [sic] ways/' 
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a positive <)uU(H)k 



The aim of this book ir> to de-mystify concepts of a multicultural perspective in 
children's scnices, to allay people s fears and uncertainties, to encourage those who 
have doubts. Rather than being a problem to be solved, or a challenge to face, ofTering 
a multicultural perspective is positive and enriching for all involved. An enthusiastic 
outlook about it is, as with most things, essential to its success. 



ilivoiNf oxpenenccs 



Natural Incorporation of Variety 

u,v. I.. . — invohes mcorporatmg natural^ into the centre's practices and physical emrmmment arichvar- 

ironi tnanv t uiturt^ of experiences and materials from diverse cultures. A mulHcuUurai perspective does not rely 

mainly on extensive knowled^ of other cultwres in orders 

such. 
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MISCONCEI^ION: "Our children are too young to ieam about culture." 

Child care personnel may use as an excuse for not adopting a multicultural 
perspective their lack of knowledge or the lack of resources or ume to find out about 
other cultures. This should not necessarily be a deterrent. Young children do not 
understand the concept of culture. 'T)oing ' other cultures, offering isolated or even a 
series of connected experiences labelled as ethnic, is not what this perspective is all 
about. Openness to diversity and a willingness to search for resources are much more 
important. 



bo sure thai 
inibrmation is 
accurate 



Wliile it is tnie that staff do not have to be authoriues on different cultures to offer 
a niulucultural perspective, it must be said that some cauuon needs to be exercised 
when using clothing, artifacts, dances, or other aspects of a culture about which one 
has litde understanding. One runs the risk of being out of date, of stereotyping, or at 
worst, being offensive. There is a need to check on the appropriateness of what is 
being offered. 



Phillips (1988:44) writes about the need to move beyond looking at cultures: 

A7v belief is Umt culture is not tfie fxrobUnn, nor tliat differeiues are, nor that diversity is a root cause 
of inequality. It is the response to these that is. 

Rather than differeiue itself, it is the response to differenee that is the problem. Rather than culture 
itself, it is tlie attitudes about culture tliat are the problem. 

Rather than diversity itself it is the ways in which the major institutions of this country have 
responded to culturally, racially, and ethnically diverse people that is the majm source of our 
condition of social, polituxil, and ecmomic inequality. 



Language is Critical 



iociLs on culture 
and iang;uagc 



It requires acceptance that language is a critically important component of a multicuUuraJ 
perspective, and at the same time that a multicultural perspective incorporates much more than 
just the languor needs of children whose first language is not En^isk It is not a matter of 
focusing separately or exclusively on needs related either to language or cultural background and 
ignoring the other. 



L/anguage is inseparable from culture and self-identity. However, it must not be 
overlooked that families from other English speaking cultures may also bring customs, 
pnictices, diversity — manifestations of a culture — to the centre. 
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MISCONCEPTION: **We dofi't need to woiry about being multicultural — all of our 
children speak Knglish." 
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Stafif and Families 



.,i ana iumiiics inmt // is assisted greath by the presence of staff and famUtes from mimrity cultures. It is mt achieved 
ncr iuituns <an miuki- a automatically by having staff or families from culUtrally and linguistically diverse backgrounds in 



IVcnnui* 

the centre. 



MJSCOSCEl^IOS: **\Ve nin a niuliicultural prot^ram — our children are 
multicultural." 

The extent to which a centre has a multicultural perspective relies on what is or is 
not (lone to acknowledge the diversit\' of the people involved in the centre. 



Developmental Appropriateness 

It ensures that priority is given to the developmental appropriateness of experiences and materials 
used in the program. It is not sacrificing developmental appropriateness for the sake of cultural 
and linguistic diversity. 

lit- hiLsb, tor u<HKi In other words, just [)ecausc a material or an aciivirv or an experience is from 

Mild t are pranit f another culture, it is not necessarily appropriate. This is another point that is easy to 

state and dilTicult to act upon. In their zeal to incorporate diversity, it would be easy for 
child care personnel to use materials, stories and hooks, and activiues that have little 
intrinsic merit for children hut simply represent something a bit different. Quality care 
stans with responding sensitively to the needs of children. 



The Centre and the Wider Community 

It ivill embrace staff, parents and the community. It does not stop with what is offered to children 
in the centre. 

Staff in their interactions, not onlv with children hut also with their colleagues and 
ihe children's families, need to model what thev are tr\'ing to help children learn 
about relating to other people. This includes caring, respect, negotiation and 
willingness to compromise, 

MISCOMCKITIOX: ^if we accommodated all the parents' requests because of their 
cultural background, we'd be doing things as many different wavs as we have families." 

A parent who uses a centre with a strong multicultural perspective said, "The best 
thing about this centre is that it draws out of people — staff, children,.and parents — 
all that they have to offer'\ 
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A Multicultural Perspective 
is 



a positive attitude toward diversit)' 



acceptance that there is no one right way 

focus on similarities and commonalities 
as well as differences 

moving beyond differences to look at 
attitudes toward differences 

acknowledgement of bias and prejudice 
in self and others 

helping children to recognise racism and 
discrimination and work effectively 
against them 

per\'asive throughout the life or the 
centre 



present all the ume 



enriching^ fun 

incorporation of a variety of aspects of 
diverse cultures 

natural incorporation of other cultures 



sensitive and meaningful treatment of 
diversity and aspects of other cultures 



is not 

getting children to "fit in" 

trying to get rid of difference 

a view of other cultures as deprived 

viewing difference as deficit 

a view that our way is the right way 

"colorblindness" 

looking superficially at differences 
without asking why 

denial of prejudice 

assuming that children are too young to 
see racism and discrimination and 
counter them 

a "tourist curriculum" 

something tacked on, something extra 

present only at specific times just for 
children from minority cultures 

a problem to be solved 

"doing" a culture or country 

making a fuss over experiences and 
materials from other cultures 

focusing on the ob\ious, "exotica" 
window dressing 
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attention to language as pan of culture 

acknowledging and incoiporating the 
cultural and linguistic backgrounds of 
staff and families 

putting a priority on developmental 
appropriateness 



encompassing families and community 

drawing on experiences from the daily 
lives of the people in the community 



treating language or culture in isolation 

just a matter of having people from other 
cultures in the centre 



sacrificing or compromising 
developmental appropriateness for the 
sake of being ^^multicultural" 

just a set of activities for children 

attention to times long ago and places far 
away 
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Partnership 
with Parents 



essential for 
(lualitv cart- 



onsuros continiiitx 



pnnides uial 
information 



enriches the centra 



takes manv forni*- 



Building bridges bcnvccn staff and families and fbmiing a partnership with them on 
behalf of the child is at the heart of the provision of quality care. The reasons for this 
are several. 

• The famiiv is the most significant influence on a child's development and well- 
f)eing; consequcntiv. working well with a child means working with the family and 
nurturing a strong parent-child relationship. 

• Continuity between home and care is vital for a voung child to develop and learn 
well. 

• When parents and staff do not share information about the child, each is relating 
to the child without the whole picture, and each may have different assumpuons 
without realising it. 

• The contributions parents can make to all aspects of the program are many and 
varied. Rather than being an extra task or burden, partnership with parents 
brings many rewards and benefits, not the least of which is that informed parents 
are likely to become strong advocates for the centre and for quality care. 

Parents who use child care are busv, as arc people who work in child care. Neither 
grouj) has much extra time. The t\^)es of involvement proposed here do not require 
great amounts of time. 1 hev do not rely on attendance at ineeungs or participation in 
management of the ser\ice, although these are good ways for parents to be involved. 
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Charactensdcs of the Partnership 

A partnership between parents and child care staff has the same characterisucs that 
any partnership must have: 



common goals; 

lack of compeutiveness, willingness to work together; 

mutual respect and trust, good will, liking for each other; 

commitment to sharing information; 

frequent and ef fective communication: 

openness, understanding of the other s perspective; 

shared responsibilitv. 
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Continuity between home 
and care is vital lor a 
child to develop and 
learn well. 




Making it Work 

vtan'rmLst take Wliile a pannership requires shared rcsponsibiIit\', in child care it is the staff who have 

the iniiiativc jj^^ responsibilit\' to take the initiative to establish and maintain a pannership with 

parents, if for no other reason than that they are in the posiuons of power. Staff who 
value the parent-staff pannership will make an active effon to discover ways that will 
make parents collectively, as well as individually, feel a sense of belonji^ing to the 
centre. 



\alur tonirihuiions EXAMPLE: A child care worker in one of the centres used to collect information 

for this book was able to list specific ways she had encouraged many parents in her 
gioup to make a contribution, such as sending in a favourite family recipe, bringing Sti 
Lankan rcladves in to dance for the children, making a video to show at a parents' 
night or contributing equipment for the home corner. 

MMniiri's muiuai 111 all of the centres in which the author spent time collecung information for this 

.('spi'ii and book, the outstanding feature in all cases was the pannership with parents. The 

:iiulcrsiandinu i i » , 

centres were tnily open to parents and that message came through clearly even to a 
visitor. There were no signs of a *'them-us" attitude toward parents. As has been said 
about working with children, working cffecuv ely with parents begins with respect, with 
acceptance of individual differences and that means acceptance of and respect even 
for parents viewed bv staff as difficult, demanding and critical. It is not uncommon for 
some parents to communicate with staff in ways that arc not imderstood or liked. If 
staff are honest with themselves, thev will admit that it is considerably easier to respect 
and like children than adults. 
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EXAMPLE: In a staff meeting several staff were being verv' critical of a parent, who 
happened to be from a non-English speaking background. They complained thai he 
never seemed to have anything to say to staffs that in spite of many overtures from 
them, he appeared uninterested. The person in charge of the group, who has a serious 
commitment to partnership viiih parents, pointed out to the staff that this father was 
the person who had contributed some Indonesian puppets and other materials that he 
bought for the centre on his latest trip to his own countrv'. The other staff had been 
unaware of this and appeared impressed and surprised. 

When there are families from non-English speaking backgrounds, or for that 
matter, English speaking migrants, using the centre, the challenges may vary somewhat 
from those when all families come from an Anglo-Australian background. These 
parents may be more reticent, because of language differences or uncertainty about 
what to expect. They may be li\ing with additional stresses that compete with their 
children for attention, such as learning the language, finding work, being without 
extended family, adjusting to a different culture, dealing with racism. However, there is 
tremendous diversity within Anglo-Australian families, and therefore a variety of 
challenges to be met in forming partnerships with them. Families from other cultural 
and lingxiistic backgrounds present no more challenges as a group than do Anglo- 
Australians, although they may present different challenges. Most of the challenges 
presented by opening the centre to parents can be overcome when there is an attitude 
of respect, commitment to communicate and professionalism, 

talk v^ith parents Ob\iouslv, ill order f or staff to he partners with parents, they must have ongoing 

discussion about centre philosophy and practices and about the need to work together 
with parents. 

know what Ls nopotiabk* They will need to be clear about the many areas where acceding to parents' 

requests is important and the few areas where compromise is not possible. For 
example, staff cannot agree to requests by parents that physical punishment be used 
on their child, Thev are likely to agree to parents' requests that their child not 
participate in celebration of a holiday for religious reasons. However, there are a 
number of occasions where what is best for the child in the long nin is not obvious 
and requires careful consideration and discussion by staff and parents together, 

EXAMPLE: When a single parent requests that her child be woken up from his 
sleep early so that he will go to ber^ at a reasonable hour in the evening to allow the 
mother to studv, it is not immediately obvious what is ultimately in the child's best 
interests, and a solution requires negotiation, compromise, and good m\\ on the part 
of parents and staff 
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rccot^iiisc divcrsit) 
\nthiii and between 
cultures 
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In the Beginning 



pariMiLs 11 lav 
be uncertain 



Many parents have no choice but to use child care, and many communities, because 
the demand for care is so much greater than the supply, have no choice about which 
service they use. Similarly, many parents will come to child care not knowing what to 
expect, what questions to ask. This may be particularly true for families from other 
cultures, as child care centres may not exist in their country of origin. Even if there are 
child care centres in their country of origin, it may still be expected that the extended 
family would provide the child care. What may appear to staff as lack of interest or 
concern about the equality of care may reflect lack of knowledge of what to ask or what 
is expected of them. 



inlbrmation and openness Parents' first contact with the centre sets the stage for the pannership. Staff 
iHtikl coniidenee promote this through: 



share expectation*) 



u e Icq m e uestionx 



welcoming parents in a friendly way; 
sharing information freely about the servic: 

showing a genuine interest in the child and the family without prying. Some 
important information will be shared only after trust is established; 

EXAMPLE: Asking tactfully among other things, about the language spoken at 
home, food preferences, and religious practices in the inidal interview gives 
parents the idea that their child will be treated as an individual, not just one 
member of a group. 

understanding that parents are likely to be feeling somewhat uncomfonable; 
making clear mutual responsibilities that is, what parents can expect from the 
centre, and what the centre expects from parents; 

demonstradng that parents' questions are welcomed, their requests respected; 
indicadng a variety of ways parents can be involved in the life of the centre. 



It is a tremendous help to have ail of this informauon in written form in 
appropriate languages to suppon what is communicated verbally, but a booklet or 
handout is no subsdtute for warm» personal communicauon. 



On a Gondnuing Basis 

hv wekominL' The inidal messages of welcome given to parents will be believed only if they are 

reinforced in daily pracdce. Parents will gr;idually get the message that they are 
welcome, that the centre is their place too and a partnership will be formed. It is not 
so much a matter of saying it rather it is a matter of pttung it into pracdce, 
demonstradng it 
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Some ways that staff can assist the formadon of a partnership with parents follow. 
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MAKINC; INFORMATION AC.CKSSIBLK TO PARENTS, IN THEIR KIRS I 1AN(;UA(;K 
WHERKA'KR POSSIBLE: 



mako iniurmaiioii 
availabk' 



letting theni know about staff changes ahead of time; 
displaying photos and names of the staff; 

providing all parents with minutes of management commiuee meetings: 
displaying the program, recently developed policies, lunch and sleep chans for 
their perusal, and discussing these with them occasionally; 

keeping a notebook on each child, where periodically staff and parents exchange 
written infonnation about the child's interests, developmental milestones, 
interesung anecdotes (a supplement to, not a substitute for, verbal 
communication); 

a daily diary of highlights of the day displayed in tlie foyer. 



It'll p;iron(s uliaTs 
happcnini; 



EX/\MPLE: One centre posts News for Today, written large for quick and easy 
reading on butchers' paper, outside the door at going home time each day. Staff take 
responsibilit\' for preparing it on a weekly roster. Wiat is significant about this exercise 
is not just that it is done, but the tone of it. It communicates delight in the children. 



NEWSFORTODAY 

Considering it has been such a miserable day, we have coped very well. Children have been 
happy, especially Laura who had a birthday yesterday. 

First activity tfiis morning was making our own play dough in two colours, yellow and green. 
Then Berra made her wonderful breakfast and shared it tvith us, with special tea called chai, 
bread aruijam (made from rose petals), and olives* Matthew and Tom K ate the most They 
really enjoyed them and a special cheese that followed. Everyone had a wonderftU time. 

Music was fun, ivith Berra arul Betty helping us to sing Spanish arul Turkish songs arui 
games. 

The story for older children was **The Hungry Spider'' arui due to the wet day we have had 
many stories. Late afternoon activities are sarul play, chalk drawing, assorted games, stories, 
and music. 

Have a dry and lovely evening everyone. 




EXAMPLE: One parent inteniewed said that although she did not have the time t() 
be ven involved in the centre, she felt ver\' reassured by the opeiniess of the staf f. "I 
know they have nothing to hide" she stated. 

b<* sonsitivi' am! Staff mav need to monitor the ways they convey inf bmiation to parents and to 

rcs|H»cttu! whom Uiey give infonnation. It is critical that parents are given needed or requested 
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Fgrenls ' first contact 
with the centre sets the 
stage for partnership. 





'ion't jump to 
onciasionji 



ircai all 
pariMiLs oqualh' 



informauoii in a non-patronising and tactful wav. Stafi'niay be more likely to leave 
parents from other cultures alone, not intern kiiir when advice or assistance would be 
helpful. This is sometimes [)ecause of lack of confidence, but sometimes is based on a 
belief that intervention may represent interference with culturally based practices. The 
following qtiote illustrates this misconception. 

"/ realise mrw that for a bmr time I loas treating parents from non-English sfmking batkgrouruh 
quite (lilfermtly from An^UhAiLstralian parents. Any time tlure um nmimce t/iat perhaps they could 
do with somf information about somf asfjert of child rearing or child (UnjeUypment. I would think, 
'Its proimbly their culture'' and that would give m an excuse to do noiiiing alxmi it, wliereas if it 
was an AngMusiralian parent. I would say so^nething Tfw example. I remember related to parents 
giving tfieir children his of junk food. Id he much more likely U) give tlie Anfrlo-AiL%sies' 
information about nutrition and leave the others alone. I realise mm) tfiai this was a kind of 
discrimimition. I did it with good motives - / didn '/ want to imfMse our ways on them - frut I 
now see thitjust because tfuy come from a different cuUure (Umnt mean that tliey have aU tfie 
answers, tiiat tfiey couldn't benefit fnrni some good solid information if it's presented in a sensitive 
way, (Child Care Centre Director) 



• I'spoiid lo requests 



WKLCOMINC; PARKNTS IN fO THK ROOM. MAKJNC THEM FKEL COMFORTABLK 
R^VrHHR THAN AN IN TRL SION OR A NUISANCK. 

EXAMPLE: A small but significant symbol that bridges exist between care and 
home was a note that the cook in a centre had on her notice board The note was 
trom a parent and it read. ^Can you please ^vrite down the recipe for the rice dish that 
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you served on Thursday. Sally has mentioned it several limes, and I would like to make 
it at home. Thanks". The note was left on the notice board after the recipe was 
provided, presumably because tlie cook was pleased to have been asked. 



make time 
for parents 



One staff member identified making time for parents as a challenge she had to 
face when she came to work in a centre where partnership with parents was a priorit)'. 
She said, "That's the hardest thing, to look relaxed, to make dme for parents, when 
you have lots of other things.io do. It really is a matter of sorting out your priorities'*. 



use photos 
of lamilics 



EXAMPLE: Photos of children's families in the room are welcoming and help 
children feel secure. One director spoke of a boy who had Httie or no English and 
seldom spoke but made a point of taking all visitors over to the photos and pointing 
out the one of his family. The presence of the photo was obviously very imponant to 
him. 



SHARING WITH PARENTS STAFFS RESPECT FOR AND PLEASURE IN THEIR CHILD. 



tcU parents about 
thctr child 



A parent interviewed commented, "The thing 1 like is that Ui^y make me feel that 
my child is the most special one in the centre, and yet I know that Uiey make other 
parents feel that way too". 



BEING OPEN ABOUT PRACTICE, ASKJNG FOR ADVICE WHEN DECISIONS ARE BEING 
N4ADE ABOUT THE PROGRAM AND ENGAGING IN MUTUAL PROBLEM SOLVING. 



invoke parents in 
making centre 
policies 



EXAMPLE: One centre involves parents in a particular group within tlie centre to 
develop, in conjunction with staff , policies for the operation of the room, for example, 
on discipline, routines, or visitors. This is an excellent way for parents to be involved 
as well as helping them to understand the complexity of operating a program of high 
qualit)'. 



talk about the 
centre's program 



EXAMPLE: Organising a parents* night where parents participate in the sorts of 
activities children engage in at the centre achieves several aims. This experience gives 
the staff an opportunity to talk not only about the value of certain types of activities, it 
also allows them to bring up issues such as how children feel when they do not 
understand the language used in the centre or when they are new and do not know 
anyone or the expectations people have of them. 
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SHARING INFORMATION WITH PARENTS ABOUT THEIR CHILD AND ENCOLTUGINC; 
PARENTS TO SHARE THEIR INSIGHTS WITH STAFF; SHARING DECISION MAKING 
WITH PARENTS ABOUT THEIR CHILD. 
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sharo decisum EXj\i\WLE: One parent gave an example of solving a problem with the help of 

»"akiim ^^.^ young toddler would not cat breakfast in the morning, and this was 

becoming a source of great tension for this mother and her child. vShe discussed it with 

the staff, it was decided that perhaps the problem was that the child was being rushed. 

The solution settled on was that breakfast could be brought to the centre, and the 

child could eat it in a more leisurely atmosphere. 



Bb:iNC; APFROACHABLF \Nn WELCOMING OF CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. 



I)c o|>en to critical 
rommonLs 



sin»g«»liorLs 



A suggestion box, or a yearly or half yearly questionnaire for parents to respond to 
anonymously, funher reinforces :he idea that suggesdons are welcomed. Parents will 
be more honest if they are asked to give feedback in a wav that does not threaten 
them, as they may feel that if dtey are going to be idenutied they have to say what staff 
want to hear 

One parent said, "The key thing is that I feel at ease with staff, I can ask them 
anything". 



TOYiNc; ro SKK rHiN(;s inoM rut: parents* perspective, especially when 

DIFFERENCES OR FENSIONS ARISE. 

tr^• puttitm^ yourself in EXMWUi: Parents are encouraged to ring up during the day to see how their child 

ilie parenrs position -^^ getung on. Staff give honest, though optimisuc, reports when parents do ring. They 

do not criucise and are not condescending toward those parents who, for a variety of 

reasons, ring tip regularlv. 



BEINC; HONEST WEFH PAREN TS ABOLT CHA1.LENGES OR OBSTACLES TO QUALITY IN 
THE SERVICE. 

One of the very positive benefits of having parents as partners is that they become 
a centre's strongest advocates and supponers. 



(lE'rriNc; ro know parents as people, not just as parenps. 

know parents EXAMPLE: Social occasions are a .great leveller. Family occasions with food and 

,is iH'oplf inusic, sometimes with a ctiltural theme, are times for staff and families to get to know 

each other in a relaxed setting. Two of the centres visited for this project, both with a 
large number of non-Knghsh speaking background families, said that their most 
successful family social occasion was a Bush Dance! This fits nicely with the concept 
that Australian customs are pan of a mulucultural perspective tool 
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How Parents Can Help 

Partnership as described in the preceding pages is the most imponant way f or parents 
to contribute. Inevitably in centres where there is a pannership wih parents, there arc 
many ways for parents to assist. The contribution of each parent is valued, and fixed 
notions about what the ideal parent contributes are nodceably absent. 

Finding out the panicular talents and interests of parents and issuing a specific 
invitation to them to participate in the program is likely to be more successful than 
simply a general invitation to become involved. Ways that are meaningful and 
comfonable for a variety of parents should be offered. As parents become more 
comfonable in the centre, they are likely to pardcipate more actively. 

Hcndrick is writing about school, but her point applies to child care as well: 

Over arid aver I have -witnessed tenchers asking mothers to wipe off tables or help in the kitehen or 
letting them simply stand around, smiling a lot, but knowing in their hearts their time is being 
xvasted. Vtsitors may prefer simple tasks in the beginning because they are familiar, not threatening, 
and because they do not want to make waves or antagonize the teacher. However, keeping them at 
such tasks is Jundamentally denigrating, teaches cfiildren that parents are not important at school, 
and deprives children of the unique contribution such people can make if properly 
acknowledged (1988:261) 

ask thcni for .Hugucsiion- Teachers who seek out parents because they value their practical experience with their children will 
and advice j^^^ ^/^^ approach reduces the parents * feelings of dejensiveness when the teacher happens to be 

better educated or better paid. (Hendrick,1988:263) 

In addition to encouraj^ing parents to come in throughout the year, one centre has 
found that some parents respond to the designation of a panicular week as Parents' 
Week, when all parents are encouraged to do something at the centre. According to 
the staff, this often is the first step leading to involvement and pardcipauon at other 
times of the year. 

Cooking with children or providing favourite recipes that can be incorporated into 
the centre's menu is a pleasant and non threatening way to involve some parents. One 
centre made a recipe book containing recipes from a variety of cultures contributed by 
parents, and they presented copies to parents as a Christmas gift. 

Other tasks that parents might want to do include the following. 

• Welcoming and orientaung new parents, encouraging their panicipation and that 
of other parents. 

• Contributing junk materials. 
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Occasions with food sre 
times to get to know 
each other. 



Linking the centre and families with other community resources. Parents can 
often make helpful contacts for the centre through their work, community 
organisations they belong to. and friends. 
Assisting in the care of the children. 

Participating on sub-commiUees for a particular purpose. The management 
committee and the centre benefit from involving parent non-members in projects 
where they can contribute. 
Fund raising. 

EXAMPLE: Fund raising is often more attractive to parents when it is for a 
jjarticular purpose, particularly one they have chosen. One of the centres used for 
this project involved parents very successfully in raising funds to bring in 
performers and artists to entertain the children. 

Having a small group of children visit them in their home. This has been very 
successfully done for several years in one of the centres used in this project. 



•.i.sr tunr 
^iH'cial skilLs 



Kach centre will have its own unique set of such tasks. In addidon. there are 
parucular contributions tJiat parents from other cultures can make. The following list 
is from the (hmmunily Child (Mre Newsletter Vicious. (1985:12). 
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Write signs and notices for the centre in their language, 
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• Contact other parents from their culture to encourage them to participate. 

• Use their language with all children in the centre. 

• Collect and provide resources about their culture, that is, pictures and costumes of 
their country of origin, taped songs, children's stories and games. 

• Provide recipes. 

• Introduce older family members, such as grandparents, to the cenure so that they 
can contribute. 

• Give talks at parent meetings about their own perception of their culture, their 
child rearing practices, their own childhood experiences. 

• Share with staff their expectations of the child care centre. 



Participation on the Management Committee 

one u-ay lo participair Parent participation in the management of child care centres is vitally important. 

However, it cannot substitute for partnership as outlined previously, and it is not 
necessarily appropriate for all parents. If any parent is pressured to be on the 
management committee and feels uncomfortable, lacks skills, or does not understand 
the jargon or meeting procedure, the effect may be to disempower that parent, to 
damage the partnership. 

when parents are reach In centres that are keen to cater well for families from diverse cultural and 

linguisuc backgrounds, parents from non-English speaking backgrounds are often 
pressured to participate in management. Whether it is made explicit or not, their role 
is often seen as being the representauve of all parents from non-English speaking 
backgrounds. If they feel uncomfortable 'n the role, they may not be effective. 
C.onsequentlv they do not feel good about it, nor do they make as valuable a 
contribuuon as they might if they felt more comfonable. The result is that their 
presence on the management committee, if they cannot contribute, is patronising and 
tokenisiic and runs counter to the thrust of a true multicultural perspective. 

The other side of this is that if where there are parents who are interested in 
participating in management, they will need support from staff, and some parents will 
need a bit of encouragement. In addition, the perspecdve of parents from non-English 
speaking backgrounds is vital for the effecuve operation of a centre. 

One pracdcal suggestion from a director, which is likely to increase interest and 
participation, is not to hold the annual general meeting or the elections at the 
beginning of the year, when many parents are new and just getting to know the centre 
and each other. 
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When There are Non-£n^h Speaking Families 



4 wonderful 
rt'sourcc oxLsis 



Quite obviously, it is much easier to have a truly multicultural perspective when there 
are families and staff who are from other than the Anglo-Australian culture. They are 
tremendous resources for the program, and simply their presence is of great value. 
Setvices that have those families and value them are much the richer for it. 



sjx»cial challcni^es 



A mulucultural perspective is an application of principles of quality care. However, 
it would be simplistic to overlook the special considerations and challenges to be faced 
when families from a variety of cultural and linguistic backgrounds use the service. 



CULTURAL AND LINGULSTIC DIVTRSITY ATTRACTS FAMILIES .-^ND STAFF. 



Pmnts from other 
cuiWres muke 9 
special contribution 
to the centre. 



Probablv the most attractive aspect of a centre to families from other cultures is the 
presence of staff and families from diverse cultural and linguistic backgrounds. While 
the presence of people from one*s own culture may be considered ideal, some families 
are attracted to a situation where there is a mix of people from diverse backgrounds, 
where, as one parent put it, "You don't feel as thou^^n you or your children stand out 
because everybody is different". So for centres wanting to attract more culturally 
diverse families, the first challenge is to recruit several families or to employ someone 
from another culture to be on the staff. There will be further discussion of this in the 
sections on staff and getdng started with a mulucultural perspecuve. 
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THK lv\(;ua(;k barrier can bk broken. 



qiiaHficd translators 
arc ntccssar% 



For parents who speak little or no English, obviously inteq^rcters are necessan. 
Other parents or staff may be used, or an interpreter service if available, (^are must t)e 
taken when getting material translated, for concepts may he distoned and incorrect 
infomiation transmitted. It is critically important that translations arc done by people 
who are qualified to translate and who will liaise with staff who understand the 
meaning of what is being translated. 



use parents 
lani;uagc»s 



Written material in other languages (policy booklets, application forms, 
explanations of the curriculum) are helpful. Having notices and greeungs up in a 
varietv of languages gi\ es an important message to parents about the respect and 
acceptance afibrded language and culture. 



When staff learn a few words in the tamilv's first language it opens the door to 
connnunication and partnership and ii convcvs to the parents an iinponant message 
about staffs willingness to meet them halfWav. Less than perfect pronunciation is not 
a problem, as parents will appreciate seeing staff struggle with language and not get it 
right! 



intcrjiretcrs ai 
nieetint»H help 



Attendance and panicipation at meetings is likely to increase if parents are 
designated at meetings to interpjrct for a panicular language group, even if the 
niajoritv of that group speak English. People are much more likely to state an opinion 
if the\ can do so in their own language. This means obviouslv that the pace of the 
meeting will be slower. It is important that all parents appreciate this (Community Child 
(xirc Xcwsletter Victoria 1 983). 



C;ENER\LISArK)NS AND STEREOTYPES INTERFERE WITH THE PARTNERSHIP 

stereotypes are ne\'er People within a culture live, dress, eat, travel, and rear their children in a varietv* of 

^^^^^ ways. Any doubts about that can be laid to rest by thinking about the difficulty of, for 

example, generalising about Australian child rearing practices, or Australian houses. 
Sensitive staff will monitor themselves to ensure that they are not making assumptions 
about children or their parents because of their cultural background. In addition, the 
differences in beliefs and practices within a culture attributable to class and generation 
may be greater than those between cultures. 

As well, there is a tremendous risk in basing pracuces, information, activities, and 
selection of materials from other cultures on what has been read in books or what 
someone experienced when they visited that countn* some time ago, or on notions 
collected from the media. The risks are that: 
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• they are outdated, do not apply to contemporary life in that culture; 

• ihey are incorrect; 

• they are offensive; 

• they are stereotypical; 

• ihey do not apply to the lives of people from other cultures living in Australia 
today. 

A multicultural perspective In child care is about incorporating diversity that is 
meaningful to children's daily lives and experiences and is not about outdated or 
inaccurate information that will lead them to have inappropriate ideas. 



KNOVVniNG RW.NTS' EXPECTATIONS HELPS. 



experience shapes Yeatjnan (1988) cites research that indicates that some parents from non-English 

cxpectatioas speaking backgrounds may not distinguish between child care and school — in other 

words, they may assume that their children will be taught to read and write and will be 
participating in a very structured program which is not found in child care programs 
of high quality. It is important to know what parents expect, especially when their 
expectations cannot be met, so that staff can explain tlie program to them. Many 
parents may be basing their expectations on their own childhood experience which 
will have been very different from that of their children (Steele, 1989). 



I>.\RENTS C:AN be RESOURCES AND TE/VCHERS FOR STAFF 

Parents are great sources of information about their culture. Using them as sources 
has three major benefits: 

• it empowers them; 

• it gives them a feeling of belonging; 

• it ensures that what is included from their culture is relevant to them. 



EXAMPLE: One centre developed the idea of "Long Ago Books". Parents from 
other cultures were asked to talk about how their children would live if they had stayed 
in the place their parents came from, and this was recorded. The child care worker 
who did this reported that parents were hesitant to begin with, but once they began, 
the challenge became condensing all that they had to say into a single story suitable 
for children. Parents also had to approve the illustrations, which further empowered 
them. 
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PARENTS MAY NEED ENCOURAGEMENT AND SUPPORT TO NURTURE THEIR CHILD'S 
APPRECIATION OF THEIR LANGUAGE AND CULTURE. 

foster the first language The large majority of parents want to do what is best for their child Unfortunately, 

because of pressures placed on them by the larger society, many parents from non- 
English speaking backgrounds may believe that the best way to help their child "get 
ahead" is to speak English and to drop other aspects of their own culture. They may 
be surprised, and most will be relieved and delighted, to learn not only that they 
should continue to speak their first language to the child, but also that children who 
are exposed to more than one culture are actually advantaged. Written information on 
this important topic that they can share with others may be helpful. 



EXAMPLE: Staff noticed that a native French speaking parent had suddenly 
stopped speaking French to her young son. A staff member brought this up tactfully 
and said that it would be beneficial in the long run if she continued to use her first 
language with him. The mother seemed pleased to receive the information, and said 
she was under a lot of pressure from her parents to speak only English. The centre 
had a brochure on the merits of maintaining the first language and gave it to the 
mother to share with the child's grandparents. The mother said later that they had 
been convinced. 



Once the merits of maintaining and developing the first language have been 
communicated, however, there may be some parents who will still insist that their child 
speak only English. Centre staff will have to decide what is in the child's best interests 
in the long run. 

Welcoming the culture and the language into the centre through the parents and 
in other ways is a powerful means of letting the parents know that their culture and 
language are valued 




IT IS VITAL THAT STAFF HAVE INFORMATION ABOUT THE COMMUNITY CONTEXT IN 
WHICH FAMILIES FROM OTHER CULTURES LIVE. 

knoM ;ibout the Is there a strong sense of ethnic identity within the cultural group and within this 

local communit)' particular family? Is this cultural group the victim of a substantial amount of racism? 

For a variety of reasons, families will differ greatly in their beliefs about the extent they 
want their child to integrate into the majority culture in the community. Some families 
may find it offensive if child care staff assumed that they identified strongly with their 
culture. 
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THKRK ARK MANT RFASONS OTHF.R THAN d lTURK OR Ri:i.I(;i()rS BACKC.ROUNI) 
Srcn AS MKDICAI., LIFESIYI.F. PF.RSONAl. PRKFKRF.NCK I HAF MAY LFAl) PAKKN'-FS TO 
MARK SPFCIAI. RKQUF.S*FS ON BKHAl.F OF 'FHKIR C^Hll.l). 

It may be easy for staff to make the enor of taking more notice of the requests that 
come from parents from other cultures and labelling tlieni as panicularlv demanding, 
especially if there is the expectation that they will be difficult. This obviously prevents 
the establishment of a paniiership. 

One child care centre director interviewed asserted that the major determinant of 
the number of specific recjuests a parent makes is not cultural or religious background 
l)ut age of the child — that is, ihat parents of under two year olds are much more 
likelv to make requests than parents of older children, 

EXAMPLE: Several families did not want their children panicipating in water pla\ 
in cold weather The staff offered those children a large basin of fine sand out of sight 
of the water table as an alternative, as it gave similar opponunities for sensor>' play, 
pouring, filling, and measuring, 

EXMiPEE: A parent had a \c\\ specific recjuest related to putting her baby to sleep. 
She recjuested that the boule be propped and that the child not be patted or otherwise 
touched. As this was the woman's fourth child, the child care worker felt that there was 
little likelihood of persuading her to compromise. Her response was to do as 
recjuested, but she stayed with, the child until she went to sleep, ensuring that the bottle 
was not in her mouth while she slepi, 

1 he worn- that some child care staff ha\e. that a multicultural approach means 
constanllv having to adapt and individualise practices, seems unfounded, in the 
centres used to collect infonnation for this book this was not the case. Wliiie staff in 
each centre, when asked, could provide the author with a few examples of occasions 
where practices had to be adapted for cultural or religious reasons, this was not a 
major problem. It seems that when the centre is open to parents, when there is a 
pannership and shared decision making, trust develops and parents do not need 
make so many special reciuests, 

•7 tnist Umth so I don > need in he always checking to see what they (ire doing. I know th/it ifOiere is 
somethiug that really matters to ni/\ thy will listini. Also, ij something important comes up ab<mt my 
chiUL I kmnv they will discuss it with me, " (Parent) 

S'lAFF CAN BK A RFSOrROK FOR P.ARKVFS, 

Once a trusting, caring relationship has been established with parents, centre staff 
can play an important role in putting parents in touch with other resources in the 
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community. This point may be particularly relevant for parents from non-E^ngiish 
speaking backgrounds. The child care centre, as a non-threatening friendly place, is in 
a position to assist particularly families who are unfamiliar with other services in the 
community'. 

Letting All Parents in on a Multicultural Perspective 

A centre that embraces a muluculturai perspective will want to let parents know about 
it When stuff are enthusiastic most parents become enthusiastic too. This was certainly 
so in the centres visited during the process of writing this book. Nevertheless* some 
parents may have reservations and concerns about the meaning of a multicultural 
perspective which need to be acknowledged, 

.All of the parents interviewed for this project were posiuve about the presence of 
children from a variety of cultures. Some, although not all of them, menuoned the 
presence of staff from non-English speaking backgrounds as a positive aspect of the 
centre. However, others said that cultural and linguisuc diversity in staff was far less 
important than other qualiues. 

EXAMPLE: A child care worker from a non-English speaking background who was 
hired as the head of a group within a centre to develop a multicultural perspective 
reported that she felt that some parents were scepucal of her at first, that in spite of 
having an Australian qualificauon, she had to prove to them that she was competent 
and knowledgeable. She attributed this to her non-English speaking background. 

As is true with staff and urith children, the oniy effective starting point for helping parents to embrace a inuUicuUwral 
perspective is addressing their feelings, altitudes, and concerns. 



centres can be 
a source of 
iiiibrmauon 



encour. »es the 
partnership 
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Staff 



openness to cliani;e 
Is important 



The presence of children 
from a variety of cultures 
enriches the centre 
for all. 



The skills knowledge, and attitudes of the staff are the most important influence on 
the qualitv of the program. As has been stated before, the success of their efforts to 
t-ike into account the cultural and linguistic diversity, that characterises the community 
depends not mainlv on their knowledge of other cultures, although that is clearly an 
asset, but on their willingness to be flexible, to change, to look critically at their own 
biases and prejudices, and their appreciation of diversity (Ramsey. 1982). 

A.S teachm roe need to accept the fact that we. like our young clmrges, have imnntably been 
infl^^enad fry the stereotyfes and ihe one-sided view oj society that prevails in the sclwois and the 
media. (Ramsey. 1982:16) 

Oftcnng a multicultural perspective to young children requires modelling iu living 
it in the centre. Children cannot be helped to value diversity if the adults who work 
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with them do not. I hey cannot be encouraged to throw aside their prejudices if'ihe 
adults who work with them hold on to their prejudices. Hendrick (1988) warns that 
prejudices may be well hidden, even froin the people who liold them. They may not be 
leased on something as ol)vious and predictable as skin colour, but on negative 
aidtudes toward, for example* certain life styles. 



a coni-iction that 
diversity matters 
is \ital 



Staff who believe in and enjoy their work with children, who \ alue diversity* will be 
able to offer a multicultural perspective meaningfully and honestly to children and 
their families. 



Humility and a genuine desire to kmrw more about other people ore absolute prerequisites for 
designing ami impletneriting imdticuUural education, Fnm this perspective, we ran genuinely learn 
alxrut the children s cultural backgrounds and attitudes and start to form effective and reciprocal 
collaborations with fmrents and peof}le in tfw community, (Ramsev, 1982: 1(>. 17) 



[ime (o talk about 

attitudes and 

\ aiues Ls necessar\- 



It is important to be aware of the attitudes of current and prospective staff 
members toward people from other cultures. Because senices may have evolved a 
clientele from a miv of cultures, over a period of ume or may have gradually 
developed a multicuitural perspective, it may be the case that current staff members 
have prejudices that need to be addressed. It is not uncommon, for example* for staff 
to be accepung of children who cannot speak English, but to feel negative, even 
hostile, towards parents with whom they cannot communicate. These feelings need to 
l^e brought out in the open in an atmosphere of respect for staff members, for it must 
be kept in mind that staff are likely to treat children the way they are treated 




Qualities to Develop in Staff 

s}>enfic (^uaUties Staff who work well in a centre embracing a multicultural perspective have a number 

.ire nooded ^.^f attributes. The following list of attributes is an adaptauon of a list quoted by Spodek 

andSaracho(198:^:l2(>-27): 

• the belief that cultural and linguistic diversity is a worthy goal; 

• respect for the child and the culture and language he/she brings to care; 

• the conviction that the culture and language a child brings are worth preserving 
and enriching; 

• an awareness that cultural and linguistic differences are obvious indi\adual 
differences; 

• a commitment to enhance the child's self-image; 

• a positive view of their own personal ability to contribute to a bilingual/ 
mulucultural perspective: 

• a w ilhngness to learn more about multicultural perspectives; 

• flexibity in human relationships; 

3Z 
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• ;» capacity to share ideas; 

• a confidence in children and their alMlity to learn. 



attitudes are 
important 



In employing new staff, assessment of the following is essential: 

tirst-hand experience of another culture and/or a multicultural perspecuve; 
attitudes toward people from cultural and linguistic backgrounds other than their 
own; 

openness to change, "teachableness", the capacity to idenufy areas where more 
knowledge and greater skill are needed; 

atutudes toward parents, including their percepuons of appropriate involvement 
by parents in child care; 

strategies they believe are effecuve in disciplining children; 
ways they suggest to help children resolve conflicts; 

value they place on children maintaining their first language ^v'hile learning 
Knglish; 

ability to work with people from a variety of cultures in a team; 
enthusiasm and curiosity about other cultures; 
evidence of ethnocentrism (that is, a view that "Our way is right"); 
Nvillingness to consider alternative points of view. 

These would be some items to gain infcmiation about, in addiuon to the usual 
quesuons asked, of all applicants, regardless of the position or the applicant's cultural 
background, h is naive to assume that all people from other cultures are without 
prejudice or that thev have good communicadon skills and the ability to relate 
effectively to .i varietv of people. 

The inclusion on intenicw panels of people from a range of backgrounds who 
understand the qualities being sought will increase the likelihood of a good choice. 



.irr imporiant 
III centres 



Stafif from Non-En^h Speaking Backgrounds 

It is very difficult to model a multicultural perspecuve if all the staff are English- 
speaking Anglo-Australians, just as was said that the presence of families from other 
cultures is an asset to a multicultural perspecuve, having staff from other than Anglo- 
Australian cukural backgrounds is also vew important. Their presence makes u 
possible, that a mulucultiiral perspective will exisu although by itself does not 
guarantee that this will be so. 

Some of the advantages of having staff from a variety of cultural and linguisuc 
backgrounds are: 

'^3 
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staff who work wtliln a 
centre witfi e 
multicultural perspective 
have many attributes. 




proMclt' role 
inocicLs 



• their presence allows staff to niodei the valuing of diversity: 

• they are likely to bring with them a wealth of knowledge about their culture; 

• thev have a language other than English which they can use with all children, as 
well as with children whose first language is the same as theirs: 
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i-an make a 
difference 



need to be 
supported 



• they can be an important bridge with parents from their own cultural and 
linguistic background, and no doubt will have a great deal of empathy with all 
parents from non-English speaking backgrounds; 

• they make it easier for the multicultural perspective to be implicit, present all the 
lime. 

It is acknowledged that some centres in country areas may have difficulty finding 
bilingual staff from diverse cultures, but die importance of doing so cannot be stressed 
too strongly. Obviously, the best situation is when the staff members' cultures match 
those of the children and families using die centre, but when this is not possible it is 
suU of tremendous value to have staff from a mix of cultures. 

In advertising positions, a decision will have been made about the relative value 
placed on cultural background and/or facility widi a language odier than English. 
When cultural and linguistic diversity is a priority, it is critically important that 
potential employees meet other criteria needed for the position, and that where there 
are areas where improvement is needed, the resources are available to help them gain 
the skills they need. This includes "a level of English language competency sufficient 
to understand and participate in the planning and implementation of eariy childhood 
bilingual programmes" (Clarke. 1985: 4). 

Once the staff are hired, it is the responsibility of the cenffe to support them in 
succeeding. It does not assist the provision of a multicultural perspective if the staff 
from non Anglo-Australian backgrounds are working at odds with the other staff, 
constantiy needing direction, being corrected, or being relegated to doing menial tasks 
only. Neither is it helpful if staff from other cultures are hired but are not encouraged 
to share their culture. In other words, the presence of staff from a variety of cultures 
does not automatically constitute a multicultural perspective. 

Similarly, it is inappropriate to place the responsibility for a multicultural 
perspective solely with the staff from other cultures. A multicultural perspective cannot 
be offered even \vith outstanding efforts by only one or several members of a team. 
Staff from other cultures will not be assisted by feeling die pr° ,sure to perform. 



Assisting Sta£f to Ck>ntribute 

,hcir Most people in a new work situation will "play it safe" avoiding taking risks until they 

. ..nlidince (eel secure. In addition, staff from other cultural and linguistic backgrounds may have 

had the experience of needing to hide their background and to fit in to the 
mainstream. While the ultimate aim is to have staff from minority cultures share 
aspects of their culture widi children and other staff, it is not realistic to expect this 
immediately. There may need to be a long period of building up their confidence 
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before they are ready to share. They will have to be con\inced that what they offer will 
be welcomed by staff and parents. It is essential to give them time to settle in, and to 
convince themselves that they actually have something to contribute. 

*'With staff from non-English speaking backgrounds, often it is a matter of asking the right question 
to convince them that they have something special to contribute about their culture. They may not 
think of the idea until someone prods them. Often they say, '7t\sjust everyday in my countryy it's not 
speciaL " You have to raise to a conscious level aspects of their culture that are so familiar to them 
that they cannot think of them. Once they try something that is successful, its like unlocking a door. " 

(Multicultural Resource Unit Field Officer) 

If staff are pressured to be instant authorities on their culture they are likely to 
resort to inappropriate or extremely obvious manifestations of their culture, such as 
traditional costumes. They may need considerable assistance to focus on aspects of 
their culture that are impoitant, meaningful, and appropriate for children (Hopson, 
1989a). 

EXAMPLE: In a centre with a number of staff from a variety of cultures, where staff 
confidently and naturally incorporate aspects of their culture into the program, the 
author asked the person in charge of the group if they were like that when they were 
employed. She replied that they definitely were not. 'They often lack confidence, but 
are supponed to gain confidence, gradually encouraged to bring in something, which 
is prett)' non-threatening, to try something simple, and when they see that it goes well 
they get a tremendous boost to their self esteem." She says that the main criteria in 
staff selection are enthusiasm and openness — "They have to be keen; we can infect 
people, show them it's fun". Ulien asked how she does that, she said "On the run!" 
She said that she tries to build a close relationship between staff working together. 
They often have working dinners. She tries to put a lot of information in wilting and 
uses photos to increase team work. 

Encouraging staff to show initiauve, to take risks, involves risk taking by the person 
in charge. That is, when staff are encouraged to use their own ideas, there is the risk 
that what they offer will be unsuitable. 

"Staff confidence is fragiky so we have to be gentle about the developmental appropriateness of the 
activity, especially with unqualified staff, We talk a lot about developmental stages, and sometimes 
when the risk is not too high I let them make a mistake and learn. It is essential that all this takes 
pUice in a setting where there is an attitude of questioning, growing, and learning among staff. 

(Group Leader) 



ij^vc them time 
and support 



'lUpport them to 
take risks 
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\alue the use of 



the first language 



Staff may also need encouragement to use tlieir first language at times with all 
children, in play, with songs and rhymes. 
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A Spanish spealdng worker who speaks ven- good English sa.d that she .wa>s 
comtons distressed children or soothes them in Spanish before thev go to .eep. I can 
communicate love and caring so much better in my own language . she sa.d. 



\:\ik to each other 



\uiue i*acii other's 
tontributioas 



Being a Team 

staff who work together as a tean. talk together, respect and like each other and have 
n^echanisms for soning out difYerences. In the three centres used to S-'^^ 
infon^ation for this project, what came across strongly was a sense ot ^ Jo^-nt 
of their jobs, a sense of challenge about i, and a strong sense of teamwork. It was 
obvious that staff delighted in their own cultural and linguistic d.vers.ty. 

Kach staff nuMnber. Mualif.cd and unqualified, was valued for the unique 
contribution he or she could tnake. There was also a strong sense ot trust among sutt 
members. 

EXAMPLE: mile sening a South American sweet that had been prepared for 
afien^oon tea for the ch.ldren by the Ut^guavan worker, statf with ^ii^e- ^^^^^^^^ 
language backgrounds discussed with great interest the s.m.lar^t.es and d.fferences 
their first languages of the word for sugar. 

EXAMPl E- It was reponed on several occasions that some staff feel insecure when 
othe^tZak a language thev do not understand. Thev ask. "How .11 1 know what 
they are saying to the children?" 



The aim is to have staff 
from otfier cultures 
share their cultures with 
the children. 
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It is interesting that there is not that concern about English speaking child care 
workers, and yet how much of what they say do their colleagues and supervisors hear? 
Trust is essential. 

Gaining Qualifications 

Bilingual staff may need encouragement as may all staff, to undertake further study, to 
gain an initial or an advanced qualificadon. This may require ensuring that tertiary 
training institutions offer relevant courses and appropriate support for students with 
English as a second language. It is important that people from non-English speaking 
backgrounds are able to act effectively in positions of leadership in early childhood 
settings. What messages do children receive when the workers from non-English 
speaking backgrounds are always the unqualified ones, never the ones in charge? 

**I can communicate love and caring so much better in my awn language. 



Is important 

f ontinuin^ education 
may need fostering 



Each staff member is 
valued for We special 
cotttrlbutiM tliey make. 
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Language and 
Communication 



helps us iiiidei stand 
others 



contributes to 
solf concept 



Learning to communicate and to understand the communication of others is one of 
the biggest challenges young children face. While non-verbal communicadon is 
powerful and exists from binh. learning language is one of the most significant 
achievements of the first five years of life. It is linked closelv with intellectual 
development as it stnictures the child's view of the world, h impacts strongly on self 
concept and social relationships, Andreoni (1986:13) slates: To ignore a person s 
language and culture is to question the validity of those individuals and communities 
who are that language"". 

When language is mentioned in the context of a multicultural perspective, the first 
thing that comes to mind for many people is the child who speaks little or no English, 
Some, in facu mistakenly reduce a multicultural perspective to a remedial exercise that 
is necessary when a centre is faced with the "problem" of having a child who does not 
speak English. Having stich a child is a challenge for centres, and it is reasonable that 
statT mav want some guidance, but a multicultural perspective is much richer and 
broader than just helping a child learn English. 



I an bo iist'd 
ttaturallv 



promoters acceptance 
of other lan^iat^es 



A Variety of Languages for AH Children 

A multicultural perspective is for all children, and so the use of languages other than 
English is an important program component. It is important for all children to learn to 
speak English, but it is ec^ually important that those whose first language is other than 
English have that language developed and maintained. As with other aspects of a 
multicultural perspective, other languages can be incorporated into the program 
naturally and appropriately. Obviously, this can be done most effectively, by native 
non-English speakers who are staff members, in conversations, songs, rhymes, and 
stories. 

The intent is not to have children learn to speak another language, although they 
will pick up some words surprisingly easily. Rather the aim is to acquaint them with the 
notion that there are many languages and accents in the world, and that one is not 
superior to the others. Children love playing with langtiage, and they take great delight 
in the sounds and rhythms of other languages or accented English. 



GO 
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EXAMPLE: A group of children with English as a first ian^age are sitting at a table 
with a staff member making play dough. A Spanish speaking relief worker walks up 
and says, "What colour is that? In Spanish, we call that colour azul". A few minutes 
later she says, '*Look, blue water — agua azul". 

EX\MPLE: A Spanish speaking child care worker has prepared breakfast with the 
"help" of a few English speaking children, A four year old says to her, **Betty, could I 
have some more eggs?" Betty tells her, " I am soiry, but there are not enough eggs for 
you to have more". The child repeats the request several times, and Betty replies in a 
similar way. When an Anglo-Australian child care worker walks by, the child turns to 
her and says in an exasperated voice, "Betty won't give me any of her huevos!" 



Non- Verbal Communication 



>pM?aks \ oIumes 



People who work with young children need to be sensitive to the power of non-verbal 
communication, both their own and that of others. Even very young children, 
including babies, pick up powerful messages from the facial expressions, body 
language, and tone of voice of the people familiar with them. A great deal of 
communication goes on with children and th^Mr parents in the centre even when the 
staff and the families do not speak each other's language. 



is differont tor 
dilTcrenl cultures 



Staff also need to be aware of the non-verbal communication of the children in 
their care, particularly those who may be learning English as a second language. The 
following excerpt is taken from "English as a Second Language in Early Childhood" 
(Clarke, 1988a:np). 



Each culture has its awn non-verlxil language, including facial expressions, gestures, eye contact, 
body contact, use ofpersoiial space, litis non-verbal language has its awn way of transmitting 
messages. Some gestures tend to have formalized meanings, e.g. frovming and shaking the head may 
imply lack of understanding. However a very high proportion of gestures are culturally determined 
and mean different things in different countries. Touch is another way of communicating. 

It is important that staff become aware of cultural differences in non-verbal communication. In same 
cultures it is impolite to look directly at the adult who is speaking to them. Other cultures do not like 
children being touched on tlie head. If staff are aware of these differences, misunderstandings can be 
avoided. 
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The Child Who is Learning English as a Second Language 

Clarke (1988b) reports that children in Australian child care centres speak over sixty 
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different first languages. The child whose first language is not English does not have a 
deficit, but rather, if encouraged and assisted, will have a tremendous advantage. 



// w important to reject tfw idea that difference means inferiority or that competency in the English 
language is the same as cognitive ability. Children who cannot speak English are not disabled or 
remedial. (Clarke, 1988:np) 



neiufiLs inmi When there arc children in the group whose first language is not English, and/or 

'icannc tirsi children who speak little or no English, it is highly desirable to make arrangements for 

..inuuat,e \cnsi one person in the centre to speak their first language at least some of the ume. 

This is imponant for several reasons. 



• It enables the child to understand more of what is going on. 

• It validates the child's first language as being acceptable. 

• It helps to build trust and a sense of security, 

• It provides the foundauon for learning English as a second language. 

• It provides a means for others '^ho do not speak the language to understand the 
child. 



SonciiLs from a 
•lilint^iai siaif 
■icniber 



This bilingual person ideally is a staff member, but obviously this is not possible in 
every centre or where there is a large mix of cultural and linguistic backgrounds. A 
Supplementary (SUPS) Worker, someone from a casual ethnic workers' pool, or a 
volunteer from the commuiiit\' can be of great assistance. It is criucally important, 
however, that the bilingual person is a proficient speaker of the language. 



Very young children can 
pick up powerful 
messages from the facia! 
expressions, body 
language, and tone of 
¥Oieeof the people 
around them. 
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Most children will learn Knglish quickly when the conditions are right. When a 
child is learning English, the following points are very itnponant 

• It is hest if the person who speaks to the child in his or her first language does 
not mix it with English, that is, does not switch back and forth from the child's 
first language to English. 

• The child will learn English more quickly if not pressured. 

• The child will be assisted to learn by adults who speak naturally to them. 

• A certain amount of non-verbal communicauon is natural and merits a response 
from the adult. 



may go through 
a silent period 



Clarke's research (1988b) indicates that many children learning English go through 
a silent peiiod, when they do not speak at the centre, either in English or in their first 
language. Her research shows that much language learning is sull going on during 
this time, and that pressuring children to speak will only interfere with their language 
development. Clarke's research shows that the quality of interacuons with adults 
during this silent period is critical. The idea is to allow the child to remain silent but to 
mamtain an involvement in the program. Clarke identifies a number of effective 
strategies that can be used by an early childhood teacher with a child going through 
the silent period, or for that matter, any child who is learning English: 



• talking to the child even if there is no response: 

• including the child in small groups of other children: 

• asking a variety of quesdons; 

• including other children as a focus of conversation: 



Each culture has its own 
non-vertfal languaga. 
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• using songs; 

• learning a few simple phrases and counting in the child's first language; 

• encouraging the child to respond non-verbally that is, with gestures or body 
language; 

• giving lots of praise for effort, even minimal effort; 

• sometimes giving the child opportunities to repeat what has been said, if he or 
she is willing; 

• providing many opportunities for the child to interact with other children. 
Children may feel more confident talking to other children. The language 
Children use with each other is sometimes more complex than that used with 
adults; 

• giving many opportunides for role play, as this is a good way to practice language. 

Clarke (1988:1 1) concludes: 
A good program-me for the development of the English language must include the provision of 
situations which motivate children to develop language and other skills in a context that allows 
them to explore, observe, experiment and follow their own interests. The part played by the teacher/ 
worker in such situations is xntal in helping a child to focus his attentUmy clarify his experience and 
develop more complex uses of language. 

Actions and words that go together assist children to learn English. This is true not 
only of conversations, but of books as well, where the pictures should support the text 
As is true with all children, children who are learning English benefit from being in a 
rich environment, where there are many interesting things to talk about, and 
interesting talk going on. Cooking activities, books of photos of the children at the 
centre, and interest tables are but three of the types of experiences offered in a child 
care centre of high quality that lend themselves to a good language experience. 

Focusing direcdy on errors and correcting children in an obvious way does not 
assist language learning. Errors are to be expected when children are learning a new 
language. Adults assist children to learn language when they respond to the content of 
what has been said, even when it has been said incorrecdy. It is easy for staff to make 
the mistake of expecting more of non-English speaking background children than is 
expected of native English speakers, for example, requiring them to answer in 
complete sentences (Clarke, 1988b). 

After children learn some English, staff may assume that their English is fine, and 
it may not be. Even when they have developed some proficiency in English, it is still 
very beneficial to have their first language used in the centre. There are several 
reasons. 



u'cds lo ho 



aciiofLS and words 
should t^o together 



inav be diMTOuraged 
!)v corrociion 



\'ams more than words 



iceds supjKirt tor 
I lonti time 
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• Self esteem is enhanced by feelings that **my language is acceptable". 

• Maintenance of the first language is important as a foundation for the second. 
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Children will learn 
English more quickly if 
not pressured. 



• Hearing the first lanj^iige outside the home helps to maintain a link for the child 
and family bet^^'een centre and home. It is not helpful for the child to have the 
idea that there is a home language and an outside language, 

• The child needs the first language to be nunured to ascist cognitive development, 

• The child whose English is not good needs to be extended in the first language. 

The presence in the centre of languages other than a child's first language can be 
beneficial to the child, so long as they are used in a way that does not confuse the 
child who is learning English, For example, it would not be helpful for a child care 
worker to speak in Polish to a Greek child who was in the process of learning English. 
As is true with children whose first language is English, the use of other languages in 
songs or chants is fine. Over time, the child would pick up the notion that there are 
main languages, all of which have merit. 

It is helpful and comforting to a child as well as to the child's family for English 
speaking staff to learn a few words in the child's first language. The most imponant of 
. these is the child^s name un-Anglicised and pronounced properiy. However, staff who 
do not speak a language will not assist children by attempting to read to them in their 
first language. 
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English speakint( children may need help to be sensitive and non-critical ot the 
child learning to speak English. 

EXAMPLE: A child who has just rccentlv begun speaking in English is working at a 
table with two other children. "Look al us'* he exclaims, proudly holding up his dough 
sculpture. One child turns to the other and says, "He says 'tis' " and they both giggle. 

Maintaining and Developing the Fii-st Language at Home 

is essential It is vital that parents from non-English speaking backgrounds speak their first 

language with the child at home. Some parents feel an obligation, when asked by staff, 
to sav that English is spoken at home, and some actually stop using their first language 
on the false assunipiion that this will help their child learn to speak English. Staff can 
provide information that reassures parents that this is not the case a»id encourage 
them to use their own first language. Many parents are vciy relieved to be told this. 

Staff demonstrate that thev value the first language when thev have a range of 
books and cassettes that can be used in the centre and lent to parents to use at home. 

Parents should he encoiiniged to maintain and develop the child's first language in 
a variety of ways. They can extend the child's language skills by talking to children 
when they are out sl,iopping, taking them on outings, reading and telling them stories, 
singing and chanting. 

Children learning a second lattguage should be immersed in language in a supportive environment which faciiitates their 
learning. This envirottment will enable them to concentrate on what they are communicating rather than on the words and 
phrases they use, (Clarke, 1988a, n.p.) 



oihcr ( []ildmi 
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Centre Policies 



make public the 
reasons tor practice 



t'ncoura^e 
accoun lability 



inixsi intei^ratc a 

tnulucuJturai 

]>crspecuve 



be 

iK>n-clLscriminators 



A written policy statement makes explicit key principles upon which practices are 
based. Policies will cover the needs, concerns, and interests of children, staff, and 
parents, as well as links with the community. 

Having carefully worded policies developed by the centre staff and parents working 
together is very imponant for a number of reasons. 

• The process itself raises issues of importance for discussion and clarification, and 
exposes differences in beliefs that may have been unacknowledged previously 
and that need to be resolved. 

• It constitutes a significant bridge building exercise between parents and stzfi. 

• It makes explicit for new staff and parents what the centre represents, as well as 
its priorities. 

• It helps staff to be clear about the rationale behind their practices, and will assist 
them when difficult situations arise. 

• It should help clarify for staff and parents areas where compromise and 
negotiation are possible. 

Of course, written policies alone do not ensure the quality of practice, but they do 
assist staff to be more accountable for what they are doing. 

The principles of a multicultural perspective will pervade all aspects of policy. A 
centre policy will make it clear that no form of racism or discrimination will be 
tolerated As Moodley (1983:15) states: 

Radsm is not negotiable and that message should be made loud and clear. 

A policy will address the priority given to linguisdc and cultural background in 
hiring staff and the need for people with expertise and sensiuvity to issues related to 
acknowledgement of cultural and linguistic diversity to be on the management 
committee as well as the staff 



promote access 
and equity 



It will also address issues related to access and equity for families from diverse 
backgrounds. Access and equity is a Commonwealth Government policy often stated as 
a "fair go and a fair share". Access and equity means ensuring that the structures and 
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Childnn m$y need 
help to b8 sensitive 
to the child iBMrning 
to spsMk Cngttsh, 



practices of Australian society reflect and respond to the diversity of the Australian 
population, serving and providing equally for all Australians and eliminating barriers 
of language, race, and culture. Access and equity is an entitlement to a fair and 
equitable share of government provision and delivery (Hawke, 1989). 
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A policy statement from the Sydney Lady Gowrie Child Centre (1988) is provided 
below. It must be noted that at this centre the term '^cross-culturar* is used in 
preference to "multicultural" but. has the same meaning. A second policy statement 
from the Australian Early Childhood Association (1988) can be found in Appendix 1 
(p. 95). Both statements may be useful as a starting point for staff in developing their 
own policies, which is a much more useful exercise than simply adopting policies of 
other centres. Appendix 2 (p. 97) is a brief excerpt from the early childhood 
submission to the Senate Standing Committee on Education and the Arts — National 
Unguage Policy (Clarke, 1987:1 1). 
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L\DY COWRIE CHILD CENTRE (S\T)NEY) POLICY FOR THE IMPLEMENTATION 
OF A CROSS-CULTURAL AND NON-DISCRIMINATORY CURRICULUM 

Polic>' Statement 

The workers, parents and management of this Centre endorse the concept of a cross- 
cultural and non-discriminatory curriculum, and believe that this perspective should be 
implemented throughout all Centre programmes. 

They believe that educational programmes must support the child's self-esteem and 
pride in family, community, ethnic and linguistic heritage. 

Workers are selected for their qualifications and experience, but also, whenever 
possible, for their bi-culturalism and bi-lingualism. 

Aims and Goals 

To this end it is understood that: 

• Each worker undertakes to implement a cross-cultural, anti-discriminatory 
perspecuve to the curriculum, encouraging posidve attitudes towards gender 
equity, and the provision of equal opportunity for all; 

• Each worker acknowledges and respects the beliefs and feelings of the many 
cultures represented within the community, and their expectations with regard to 
their children's upbringing and educadon; 

• Each worker seeks awareness of his/her own feelings, beliefs, and background, 
and evaluates the effect these may have on attitudes and interacdons; 

• The physical environment of the Centre and its programmes (including 
objectives, focus and direcuon, incidental learning opportunides and group 
acuviues) reflect its commitment to a cross-cultural and non-discriminatory 
perspecuve; 

• The programme is recorded, so that parents and visitors can become aware of its 
objecuves and implementauon. It is regulariy assessed and evaluated against its 
objectives; 

• The programme is developmentally based and relevant to children's life 
experiences, interests, and social skills. 

Implementation 

• ()bser\'auon olthe communitv served by the Centre, and idenuficaiion of the 
socio-economic and cultural grouping of its families. 

• (>bser\'ation of the developmental and linguisdc levels and the interests and 
experience (with other cultural groups) of the children. 

• Prcparadon of a culturally and experienliallv broad learning environment which 
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allows children to discover differences and similarities in readily apparent, 
concrete ways. 

• Development of a broad cultural and non-biased perspective — which challenges 
stereotyping and discriminatory behaviours and encourages peaceful, just and 
equitable co-operation in all areas of the programme. 

• Children whose developing attitudes are influenced towards a positive view of 
diversity will acquire: 

— an expanded awareness of others, 

— a greater capacity to communicate, 

— an increased willingness and ability to co-operate, 

— a growing sense of social responsibility, 

— a high level of personal confidence and self-esteem. 

To be useftdy a policy statement must not be static^ not something developed once^ then set in stom:. There needs to be a 
periodic review to assess the following: 

• Do the practices of the centre match the policies, andifnoU where are Uie changes needed? 

• Do the policies reflect the latest information about good practice as well as the needs of the community the centre serves? 

• Are there new areas where policies need to be developed? 
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8 The Environment 



;naKcH> a dinVrencc Young children learn through their senses; they are very responsive to the sights, 

sounds, tastes and feel of things around them. Therefore, the physical environment, 
equipment and materials have an important role in the learning that takes place. 
Handling equipment and materials from other cultures, becoming familiar widi them, 
understanding their use and feeling comfortable with them gives children first hand 
experience of diversity. Appropriate physical manifestauons of their culture of origin 
makes parents feel welcome, and their familiarity helps children from those cultures 
feel more secure. 



■ nil rvi 
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L-iU ci A mulucultural perspecdve goes far beyond window dressing. Probably the most 

^ii^*~*rsii\ obvious and least threatening way to increase diversity in a centre is to alter thr 

physical environment. If that is as fai as it goes, it is superficial and tokenistic. 
However, a centre that undertakes to incorporate a mulucultural perspecdve in a 
meaningful way will no doubt have its efforts reflected in the physical environment 

Incorporaung a mulucultural perspecdve into the physical environment is really 
very simple. Basically, it boils down to two main points: 

• being more creative, more open in the choice of materials and equipment that 
are used: and 

• establishing an interesung, developmentally appropriate environment that assists 
children to enjoy each other and to experience a minimum of frustration. 



Choosing Equipment and Materials 

Several criteria can be listed for choosing materials and equipment 

• Safety. 

• Attractiveness to children. Their standards mav very well differ from those of 
adults. 

• Developmental appropriateness. Oiven the skills, understanding, and interests of 
the children, can this piece of equipment be used in a meaningful way? 

• Appropriateness for handling, learning by doing and accessibility. There is 
nothing more frustrating to voung children than atu*activc objects on high shelves 
out of reach. 
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Cultural sensitivity and appropriateness. Does the object reflect the culture and 
lifestyle of contemporary families from that culture living in Australia? And when 
there are families from other cultures in the centre, do the materials used reflect 
their culture? For example, portrayals of traditional Aboriginal people in the 
bush, while accurate for some of those people, do not reflect an accurate picture 
of urban Aboriginal people who use mainstream services. Staff must take care to 
ensure that children are getting the messages they think they are giving and that 
these are accurate. 



plan to avoid Care must be taken that the materials, pictures, and books do not portray people 

stereotypes from other cultures in romantic or undesirable ways. There may very well be images 

that people want to leave behind, for example, the image of Chinese coolies. 



There are many aspects of the physical environment where a multicultural 
perspective can be incorporated. 

• In the home comer through the provision of: 

— cooking and eating implements from a variety of cultures; 

— low table and cushions (children often prefer to sit on the floor anyway); 

— a variety of ways for dolls to sleep, for example, coolamons (Aboriginal 
wooden cradles), mats on the floor, hammocks; 

— a range of equipment for carrying babies for example, slings, baskets, 
prams; 

— a variety of baskets and bags for shopping; 
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— empty food containers from a variety of cultures — the colourful labels 
encourage conversation; 

dolls with a variety of skin colours and features. 

• In the dress-up area through the availability of clothes, shoes, handbags, hats» 
clothing from other cultures which would be worn normally as well as those worn 
on special occasions. 

• By using pictures/posters: 

— from other countries; 

— that include people from a range of cultural and linguistic backgrounds; 
which when themed, such as a collection of pictures of buildings, various 

types of transport, or musical instruments, always include examples from 
other cultures; 

— of people from other cultures not just in pictures of situations or places that 
are different or unfamiliar but also in Australian life and communities. 

• By ensuring that play materials and equipment include items from other cultures. 

• By having books which include: 

— stories that depict children with various differences in ordinary situations; 

— stories from other cultures; 

— the portrayal of people from other cultures in Australian settings. 

• Meal and snack times by providing a variety of utensils and equipment 
appropriate to the food being served — for example, chopsticks, Chinese soup 
spoons. Thai rice bowls, Turkish cups, 

• \i sleep and rest times by allowing children to sleep and rest in the way they are 
comfortable such as mats on the floor, stretchers and hammocks. 

(A more detailed check list can be found in Section 9.) 



Th$ Sim is to help 
chUdrtn S99 and accept 
diversity. 
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The message: There are many ways of doing things. Different people have 
different preferences. There is no one best or right way. 



Using Materials and Equipment from Other Cultures 



at all times In a centre that values diversity, materials and equipment from a variety of cultures are 

around all the time and are incorporated honesdy and naturally* not saved for special 
times. The aim is to help children to see and accept the variety of ways people have 
found to meet their needs and live their lives. 



A multicultural 
perspective will be 
reflected in the 
physicel environment 
of tlw centre. 



"[t*s so important that something from another culture, a way of doing things that is different from 
'mainstream Aussie culture' whatever (full means, is not made a big fuss over. If you make a fuss of 
it, the children get the idea that it j quaint or silly or not quite right, and that defeats the whole 
point of a multicultural perspective. The problem is that this w how many adults think about 
niUural and linguistic diversity if we are honest xvith ourselves. We accept different ways at a very 
superficial level, but deep down many of us really believe that forks and knives are the right way to 
eat and chopsticks are a bit silly. Its like thinking we don't have accerUs, only people from other 
countries do, " (Child Care Worker) 
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MMi§riMls from t miety 
of cultures CMH b9 
muad oil Uio Urn. 



ulthout making 
them exotic items 



in the daily life 
of centres 



The message when, for example, the home comer always contains chopsticks, a 
wok, along with some plates, cutlery, and saucepans is vastly different to the one 
children get when, for a week or a day, the home comer is changed into a Chinese 
home comer, where everything is unusual, and then it is changed back to what is 
familiar again. Remember the tourist curriculum? The latter is a perfert example of 
treaung the ways of other cultures as some sort of deviation, a side trip away from what 
is real and right (Derman-Sparks, 1988). 

The idea is that children come to accept diversity as a normal part of their lives. 
This also suggests that wherever possible, variety is incorporated into the routines of 
the centre, not just the children's play, for it is in "real life" experiences that the most 
effecuve leaming will happen. Children get different messages if at group ume there is 
discussion of the various things people sleep on. but at rest time everyone is required 
to use a stretcher. Similariy, what is the meaning for children if chopsticks are 
relegated to the home comer, and forks and spoons are compulsory at lunch time? In 
both cases, the latter experience is the one diat gives the strongest message. 

"The reason the hnmmocksfor doUs are outwie is that this was a natural extension of using the 
Turkish hammocks for the babies to skep in. Our Turkish worker told us about the way hammocks 
were used in her country. We tried U and U worked tremendously we.lL NaturaUy, when the children 
saw that, they wanted something similar to put 'their' babies to sleep in. " 

(ChUd Care Worker) 
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change regularK- Materials and pictures need to be changed periodically to keep up interest If left 

there for a long ume» people will stop paying attention to ihem» they become boring. If 
they are put away for a while, when they are brought out again, they will be greeted 
with renewed interest 



Where to Find Materials 



staff and parents 
are best sources 



Staff and parents are the best source of materials. People from non-English speaking 
backgrounds are likely to have items at home that they are willing to share or to 
donate. Any parents, staff or friends of the centre who are travelling overseas can be 
encouraged to shop for the centre. Obviously, some direcuon from staff and some 
funds or the promise of reimbursement when they return will increase the likelihood 
of a successful outcome! 



Travel bureaus are a good source of pictures, both in brochures and posters. 
National Geographic magazines and UNICEF diaries are another wonderful source of 
pictures. 

Second hand shops and markets usually have a store of hidden treasures. 

Migrant resource centres and ethnic community groups are often willing to donate 
materials. 



some can be 
made easilv 



Many materials can be made easily and once parents are convinced of the benefits 
of a multicultural perspective, they may be willing to donate some ume to make some 
materials. 



'*Once you start looking for maierials from other cultures to use in the centre, you see them 
everywhere. They are there. " (Child Care Worker) 



Creating a Caring Space 



enhances the 
work of centres 



Greenman (1988) states that although the quality of the interactions between staff and 
children is the most important determinant of quality in a program, it is most often the 
physical environment that differentiates mediocre from rcry good child care centres. 
He assens that the environment must be or^r^Ued ;o allow staff to meet the needs of 
children effectively and to enable children to engage themselves pleasandy and 
constructivelv with the environment without constant adult assistance. 



The following are some panicularly imponant characteristics of the environment. 
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allows involvement 



The environment is rich, with sufficient interesting and involving materials. 
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ThBfB is no best or 
right way. 




Chilflren often get into difficulty with each other when there is nothing better to 
do, when they are bored, 

• rhe environment is colourful, hut not oversumulaung, too busy or too noisy. Too 
much stimulation leads to fmstradon, which leads to undesirable behaviour, 
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provides for 
moments of peace 



Provision is made for children to have some moments of peace, to get away from 
the crowd occasionally, to be alone and without interference, even momentarily. 
Places and spaces to get away can be created by the arrangement of furniture and 
equipment Quiet time away from the group may be especially important for a 
new child just setding in, particularly a child who speaks litde or no English. 
There are so many new things to cope with that it can be overwhelming. 



alloH^ children 
to spread out 



• Children are encouraged to spread out, to use all the space available to them. 
Altercations happen when they are forced to be close together. 



minimises need 
to compete 



For very young children, there are duplicates of favoured materials, to avoid 
unnecessar/ and inappropriate pressure to share. Children need to learn to 
share, and the best way to help them is to not require them to share excessively. 



A carefidiy planned space uriil play a major role in heating children learn to care for, enjoy, and respect eadi other. As 
Greenman (1988) asserts, it is not that a program takes place in an emnronmeni; rather, to a large extent, thepn^ramisthe 
envtrownent 



'^6 
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9 The Curriculum 
or Program 



program = The terms "program" and "curriculum ' are being used very broadly in this secdon to 

curriculum - 

encompass every aspea of the daily experience of children. Up to this point, the term 
pertpccme multicultural perspective" has been used in preference to curriculum or program to 

suggest the pervasive nature of the incorporation of cultural and linguistic diversity 
into the life of the centre. Given the broad definitions of "program" and "curriculum" 
those two terms can be used interchangeably v^'ith ^^perspective \ 



Interactions 



are more imporiani 
than activities 



In keeping with this broad view of curriculum, it needs to be emphasised that the 
curriculum is mainly about interactions and relationships, not activities. The many 
spontaneous informal interactions and experiences children have daily in care shape 
their attitudes and beliefs more than do the planned activities. For example, do we 
help them to learn that there are many right ways and so no one right way, or do we 
say this is the right way hut some people do it differendy? There is a critical difference. 
Do we help children to move toward the understanding that the Anglo-Ausu^lian 
culture is but one among many in ihe worid? 



Pictures need to be 
changed to keep the 
childreti's interest. 
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Derman-Sparks and Jones ( 1988:1 1) state that there is a major difference between 
presenting experiences to children in a way that says, *This is the way we do it, and 
this is the way they do it'* to doing so in a way where the message to get across is 
"What are all the different ways in which people solve their daily problems?" The anti- 
bias curriculum (Derman-Sparks, 1988) deals with discrimination and prejudices based 
mainly on three types of differences: gender, ethnicity, and disability. Real differences 
are acknowledged, and children are helped to recognise discrimination and 
unfairness and tonhink of ways to do something helpful to combat them. 

The two examples that follow illustrate, perhaps surprisingly to some readers, the 
essential nature of interacaons that characterise care of high quality. 

should be based EXAMPLE: The notion of respect for a child is embodied beautifully in the 

on respect and following incident: A four year old Italian speaking child with minimal English, on her 

understanding . . - y ^ . 

second day at the centre was expenencing some distress amidst penods of coping 

happily in her new situation. Each ume she was distressed the child care worker 

comforted her sensitively in English, telling her that her mother was coming back after 

lunch. At the first available opportunity, however, she called in an Italian speaking 

worker to explain in Italian that the mother would return after lunch, even though at 

that point the child was not distressed She wanted to make certain that the child 

understood. 

EXAMPLE: Twin girls in one centre became very distressed and strongly resisted 
using the toilet when other children were present Staff talked it over with the parents, 
found that they had strong feelings about the children having privacy when using the 
toilet, and made arrangements for these children to use the toilet when no one was 
present 



Goals 

a basis for Appropriate curriculum is always based on goals. Elizabeth Hopson (1988:np) has 

appropriate developed a list of goals. She prefaces them with the reminder that catering for 

furriculum ...... . , , ^, 

cultural and linguisuc diversity requires adults to recognise that . . . 

Children bring to the teaming situation more than their developmental characteristics. They also 
bring particular knowledge and skills as members of a unique cultural and ethnic group. 

She lists the following goals: 

• Accept each child as an individual and as a member of a cultural group. 

• Respect the ethnic, cultural and social backgrounds of each child. 

• Teach children to take pride in their own culture and to develop a respect for 
other cultures. 
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• Help all children to learn to function successfully in a culturally and ethnically 
diverse society. 

• Develop positive self concepts in those children most affected by racism. 

• Help ail children experience in positive ways their own differences as culturally 
and socially diverse people and their similarities as human beings. 

• Reflect positively the realities of culture past and present throughout the entire 
program. 

• Select developmentally appropriate aspects of cultures and incorporate them into 
play activities. 

• Encourage children to experience people of diverse cultures working together as 
unique parts of a whole community. 

• Be aware of personal feelings and beliefs about your own culture, self identity 
and level of self esteem. 

• Be aware of feelings and beliefs about other cultures. 

• Avoid cultural and social stereotyping. 

Adding to the list some explicit goals related to the maintenance of the first 
language as well as English as a second language would acknowledge the critical 
importance of language. 



Some Considerations in Programming 

It is counter to the philosophy of this book to insert a special category into each week^s 
or fortnight^s plan called Multicultural Experiences or Activities, as that means it is 
tacked on, is separate from the mainstream life of the centre. However, it is important 
for staff to have some means of looking criucally at their program to ensure that a 
multicultural perspecuve is pervasive throughout 

Derman-Sparks (1988:12) defined the tourist curriculum: 



recoiiiiiso dilTcrcncf 
as natural 



roiLsoas tor 
differences 
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Children visit a cuUure for a dUiy. or maybe longer (if they ere doing a unit) and then go home to a 
classroom which does not integrate different cuUures into its awn daily life. 

Similarly there is a vast difference for children between focusing on a single 
culture in the program rather than on incorporating aspects of a variety of cultures 
throughout the program. Having a theme on Greece or Indonesia or other countries is 
inappropriate. It only serves to highlight differences, and will tend to focus on the 
obvious. Experiences should be offered in a natural, non-gimmicky way, so that 
children derive a sense of their relation to real life. 

nWwTi loe show children different ways of doing things, we must not stop at just doing them. We 
must talk about why the differences exist. There are sound, legitimate reasons for most of the 

8 1 
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differences that exist. Ifxve don% children mil see other ways of doing things as little more than a 
curiosity Vie real challenge is finding appropriate mays for children to experierux those differences 
in a meaningful way. We want children to appreciate that there are a number of ways of doing 
things. " (Multicultural Field Officer) 



What Is OSiered in a Muldculturai Program? 



richness and 
varictv- 



The broad categories of appropriate experiences offered to children in early 
childhood setungs are not altered by embracing a multicultural perspecdve. They are 
such things as blocks, books, stories and puppets, art and craft, manipulauve play, 
dramauc play, larg.e motor acuviues, cooking, excursions, music and movement, 
science and maths experiences. A muldculturai perspecdve adds richness and variety 
to the opportunities, experiences, and materials within those broad categories. 



more choice 



**Some of the staff zvere very wary at first about tfie whole idea of "being multicultural*. What won 
them over was that it opened up so many more possibilities for experiences for the children, so many 
more things to do. " (Child Care Centre Director) 



Accept each chUd 
esenindMduaL 



A program of high quality will be based on an understanding of the value of self- 
iniuated, first hand experiences for young children. 
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c*\Tr\'day familiar 
experiences 



n is through play that the child continually arranges and rearranges the symbols which ennble him 
to increase his understanding of the xvorld. Through the ever-changing patterning of language and 
bodily action, he engage with and comprehends his immediate environment and fiis place urithin it. 
This can enable him gradually to understand not only his own situation but, crucially, his position 
in relation to others. It leads him to U)ok at his world from different perspectives. Through 
interactive play with others, the child can build into his practical knowledge personal experience of 
ovier children and adults, irrespective of their ethno-social background or characteristics. 

(Bernard van Leer Foundation 1984:15) 

"A program of high quality will always be based on children's interests. A multicultural curriculum 
should be about things that have meaning in the real life of children; things like sleeping, eating, 
playing, talking, sitting, carrying, clothes, " (Child Care Worker) 



food Is an important 
pari of Uie program 



A Look at Some Features of a Curriculum 

Incorporating the foods of a varietv of cultures into the centre's menu and giving 
children opportunities to prepare and eat these foods is a pleasant and relatively easy 
way to expand children's appreciation of diversity. ( ion tribu ting recipes and cooking 
with the children are comfortable ways for some parents to be involved. 

"The way to Mp people appredo*^ a multicultural perspective is through the tummy. " (Turkish 
Child Care Worker) 



Usi ippropn'Mte aspicts 
of cuituns ty tuflding 
th§m into fifty tctiffffes. 
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slin-ics Troin 
other cuJtures 



^onirs in a ranije 



EXAMPIJ£: Seven children aged nvo to five years are situng around a low table with 
three child care workers. Morning tea has been prepared with the children by the 
Turkish worker. It consists of bread and rose petal jam. olives, feita cheese, and tea 
poured from a samovar into small glass cups. The children eat Berra's breakfast 
enthusiastically, most of them at least sampling everything. In this centre occasions 
such as this one, where different food and drink are served in a variety of ways, are 
common. 

For the child from a non Anglo-Australian background, having familiar food can 
be a welcome touch of home. C^hildren may need encouragement to eat, but will not 
benefit from being pressured or bribed to eat. 

The use of food for play or as a craft medium (for example, rice or corn for 
pouring, beans for pasting) is wasteful and may be panicularly offensive to families 
who may liave lived in poverty in the past, where starvation was a reality. 

Stories from other cultures can be incorporated into the program, keeping in mind 
the criterion of developmental appropriateness. Frightening or excessively violent 
stories are not appropriate for young children, regardless of their cultural relevance. 

/\1I types of music, not just children's music, can be used in a child care program. 
In fact, using only children's music is unnecessarily restricdve and deprives children of 
exposure to the range of beautiful music available. Recorded music used selectivelv 
rather than playing condnuously in the backgiound will be attended to better. Music is 
more effecuve and enjoyable when the t\pe fits the occasion. Lively, fast music does 
not assist young children to "wind down" at rest dme. 

Songs from other cultures, in other languages can be incorporated into the 
program. Children will get the message then that there are many different ways to sing 
— in English being only one of them. Children will find it easier to pronounce the 
words than will adults. Music from other cultures need not be singled out as special. 

Songs and action rhymes that incorporate children's names, such as going around 

a circle and for each child savang '* Whose name is ?" are a good way to 

involve each child and in a small way, to "celebrate" each person in the group and 
establish a sense of group. 

Children enjoy live music. Whenever possible, musicians can be brought into the 
centre to play. There is probably hidden talent among parents and staff in almost 
every child care centre. All it takes to uncover it is for someone to have a go to 
demonstrate that children are highly approving, even if the adults think the standard 
is not quue high enough. 
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Focusing on Similarities and Differences 



an 00 cK)nc in 
• iiflVreiu ua\^» 



Program planners will at times help children to focus (iirectlv on and discuss 
similarities and differences (Demian-Sparks. 1988), This can be done in a variety of 
ways tliroui^li: 



requires acecpiaiu e 



discussions about each other's hair texture, skin colour, height, clothing, family 
types, interests; 

offering oi)ponunities to experience variety — by eating in different ways using 
splades. Clhinese soup spoons, chopsticks or hands at lunch, by bringing a 
collection ot different hats for different purposes and including ones from 
various cultures, bv using and commenting on a varictv of different kinds of 
bread, bv having different ivpes of dolls; 
stories and books that deal with differences; 

picture collections of different t>pes of shelter, transpon. families. 



A program of high quality 
is based on self- 
initiated, first-hand 
experiences. 
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.an luipiR'n As is obvious, that much of this can happen spontaneouslv and informally when 

.poiJtaiu'oiLsiv adults are sensitive and tuned in to opponunities to give helpful messages about the 

acceptability of differences, 

EXj\MPLE: a child care worker collected a wide range of shoes and offered them 
to the children to ir\' on. She talked with the children about the reasons for the 
differences, the occasions when particular types of footwear would be appropriate. 
There were boots, sneakers, Turkish slippers, Dutch clogs, thongs, wooden sandals, 
boots, glamourous high heels, embroidered slippers. 



Routines 



arc a part ot 
I he program 



Whatever methods are used for programming, that is deciding what children's daily 
experiences in care will be, thev should ensure that there is criucal analysis of and 
careful planning for the total experience, including rouune experiences. These 
include: 



<KXUpy a larjxe 
part «1" the dav 



arrivals, separation from the parent and movement into the group, and reunion 
wi^i the parent and depanure; 
transiuon times; 
sleep and rest times; 
meal and snack times; 

iiand washing, toiledng, and nappy changing. 



.\ttenuon to these routines is imponant for a variety of reasons- 



ittitudes to tiifffrcnce 



arr a iiinr 
lor icaminu 
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Thev occupy a large ponion ot the day for the child in care. If they are carried 
out carelessly, in a disorganised fashion, or in a non-child centred way, a 
significant part of the child's day has been wasted. 

They are full of potenUal for carrying out the kev principles of quality care that 
are listed at the beginning of this book. Language development, learning through 
doing, social interactions and feelings of autonomy can do it!") can be 
luinured through rouune activities. 

They are some of the most meaningful times of the dav for very young children. 
These experiences can increase or diminish feelings of trust and securitv. 
Tor the child from another culture practices and conventions related to sleep and 
rest, toileting, and eating ma / differ significanUy from those of Anglo-Australians, 
and insensitive handling of these can result in stress for the child. 
Kor ail people, toods and occasions for eating offer a pleasant, exciting arena for 
multicultural experiences. Incorporating a variw of foods into the centre s menu 
is a gendc, non-threatening wav to introduce a multicultural perspective. 
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Centre Checklists 



Use foods from a win'ety 
of cultures. 



There are nianv checklists available to assist statf to look at the environment. Centre 
stafT who are interested in assessing their environment will probably find it most 
useful to combine the best elements of several checklists and develop their own. 
Elizabeth Hopson from the Sydney Lady Cowrie Centre has compiled a checklist 
(1988a) for centres to use in assessing their environment. This list appears in full in 
.Appendix :^ (p.98) and it is wonh careful study. The mix of items penaining specifically 
to cultural and linguistic diversity* and those relating to quality care in general in this 
checklist, reinforces one of the major premises of this book. That is» that providing a 
multicultural perspective is an application of principles of quality care. 



I 
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Curriculum k evetything that goes on in a chUd's life. Such a definition implies that a curriculum cannot be put once and 
for all into one specifii: set of activities but must be the conlinubtg creation of teachers, parents and community members who 
observe, draw from, and build upon the children 's actual world. (Williams and De (".aetaiio. 1 985: viii) 
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1 0 Discipline: 

Helping Children 
Learn Respect 
and Caring 



If it is ;u( cpte(i that a (lefiniti(Mi ot discipline is -liolping c hildicn learn to guide their 
out! beluixioiir in a uav that shows respect and carinR for themselves, other people, 
and the phvsical environmem then the philosophy and practices related to discipline 
are an intesral pan of a nuihiciilniral perspective. .\ kes tenet of the philosophv in this 
book is that ackno^vled^^ng cultural and linguistic (liversit\- rests on self respect and 
respect for others, hs aim is to help children learn to be assenive. lo learn iion-N-iolent 
ways lo resolve conflicts, and to eliminate discriminatoiA- behaviour (Derman-Sparks 
1988). 



Staff can tietp children to 
discuss similarities and 
differences. 
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ilopt-'ncis on a 
iriLsiinj; relaiioiiship 
uilh udulLs 



i ect>i?nLscs that 
others have riutii.*» 
and needs 



One of the gicalest c hallenges in working u-ith young children is helping them to 
learn to get along with other children. Thev are noi born with these skills. The most 
powerful tool adults in child care have in helping children to learn this is their 
relationship with the child, the atfection and trust the child feels for the adult. 

.Although admittedly the ability of ven- young children to view situations from 
another's perspective is limited, thev can be assisted to learn that others have needs, 
rights. (,pini(Mis and feelings and that these mav differ from their own. This is 
accomplished through: 



encouraging positive interactions; 

( ailing attention to other points of \iew; 

encouraging communication with -nhers; 

UTing lo ensure that iliev learn constructive wavs to resolve differences: 
promoting co-operation, not competition. 

Ramsev (1982) suggests that multiple age groupings in child care centres assist th 



Sensitive adults can 
inforwally giV9 helpful 
messages about 
accepting differences. 
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ihrouefi modelling 
and first hand 
experiences 



The most efTective way to help children is through their first hand experiences and 
through modelling, that is relating to young children in the way it is hoped they will 
eventually relate to each other. Through modelling adults help children learn the 
following: 



to empathise; 
to show affection; 
to help; 
to share; 

to talk out conflicts instead of resorting to displays of physical force; 
to interact in ways that do not demean, humiliate or embarrass; 
to respect others' requests and wishes. 



takes account of 
self and others 



requires acceptance 
< >t' nei;aii\*c feelings 



acknowledges conflict 



recot?iLM?s the power 
of words 



o 
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Positive experiences with people who are different in a variety of ways can help 
children learn to assert themselves appropriately — that is, to say what they think and 
stand up for themselves at the same time as they xry to understand and respect others. 

Adults in child care can model, for children, caring for each individual in the 
group. 

EXAMPLE: In one centre visited by the author, there is each day at morning tea a 
discussion about who is not here today, and possible reasons why. Even though this 
group includes some very young children, there is a sense of belonging, of knowing 
everyone who is in the group and missing them if they are away. 

One aspect of helping- children ieam respect and caring is acknowledging and 
accepting their own strong negative feelings, their rage, their fear, their anger and 
assisting them to deal constructively with those feelings. 

As one of die key principles states, conflict is inevitable whenever people are 
interacting in a meaningful way. Adults can help children learn not necessarily to 
avoid conflict but ratiier how to deal with it consunctively. 

While it is desirable for children to learn to resolve differences with words rather 
than physically, they need to learn that words are very powerful, that they can hun as 
effectively as phvsical force. Adults need to intervene and give the message that the 
behaviour is unacceptable whenever children display physical or verbal aggression or 
discrimination. A casual comment made in passing by the adult is insufficient as is just 
comforting the victim without telling die initiator what was not good about it and a 
better way to resolve it. Saying "Don t do that" and moving on is not sufficient Dealing 
with unacceptable behaviour is thought of as one of the most important components 
of the curriculum. It is hardly ever appropriate to ignore undesirable behaviour. 
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staff can increase 
cfiHdren 's feelings of 
trust and security. 

ri»sponds lonsiruruvclv 
lo liiiaiTcpiablc 
hohaviour 



Some adults say that if children are left alone thevxvill resolve their own disputes, 
rhis is tnie. but the ways they resohe them and the lessons learned may not be what 
adults would wish. If left to work out their own contlicts. children may leani that 
•might makes liRhf. thai force and aggression are effective ways to get what one 
wants. 

EXAMPLE: A toddler snatches a tov from another. The adult comes over and says 
jrentJx' but firmly, "You give that hack: she had it first: you can have it when she has 
finished". Seeing that the toddler does not have the self control to hand the toy back, 
the adult helps her to give it back. She says to the toddler. "You made her veiy happy 
when vou gave the toy back to her" and then helps her to find something else 
interesting to do. 



That sm 



all example demonstrates a numl)er of critical points related to discipline. 
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Being finn when setting limits, iiui helping the child obey the limit set. 

Modelling the wavs staff want children to resolve conflicts. 

Civing brief explanations about why the limit is set. Stopping a child from doing 

something or rc-directing without saying why is a valuable opportunity lost. 

Having appropriate expectations for the age. h is quite expected and normal for 

toddlers to snatch, for example. Appropriate expectauons keep the adult from 

over-reacting. 

Highlighting for the child approved behaviours and giving praise. 
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rt'connisc rcxsoas The child wlio speaks little or no English may mistakenly he labelled as naughty or 

for beha\iour aggressive in a centre. While some children who are not proficient in the language 

spoken in the centre may become withdrawn, others may act out their Ihistration jy 
behaving in unacceptable ways, by being disruptive or destructive. Similarly, children 
for whom the environment or the expectations are unfamiliar may also present 
behaviour problems, which are usually an expression of their insecurity and 
discomton with the new setting. Skilled staff respond firtnly but with understanding 
and sensitivity when children misbehave. 



A muiticultunl 
curricutum draws 
and builds on the 
child's world. 





appropriate expoctations Sensitive and skilled staff prevent situations that call for discipline by offering 
arc imporuuii appropriate experiences, assistance in getting along, and by having expectauons that 

match the developmental levels of the children. 



Parents within a culture difl'er widely in their beliefs about discipline, making this 
an area where it is risky to make generalisations based on cultural background. Suffice 
it to say that this is an area where children will benefit when staff talk through their 
own differences, are of one mind about pracuces within the centre and talk with 
parents to explain the philosophy and practices used and enlist their co-operauon. 

Children are morai and political beings . . . The^ are aware very young that color, language, gender and physical ability 
differences are connected with privilege and power, if they are to learn respect for themselves and others and feel comfortable 
with diversity, they need not oniy information but also many opportunities to explore issues of fairness and the uses of 
power, (Oerman-Sparks and Jones, 1988: II) 



an ai^ood approach 
is essential 
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1 1 In-Service 
Education 
and Support 
For Staff 



Families and staff are the key resources for a centre implementing a multicultural 
perspective. However, many centres find it difficult to implement a multicultural 
perspective because tiiey lack resources, energy, time or expertise. Similarly, centres 
that are implementing a multicultural perspective need guidance, new ideas, time to 
reflect and to assess what tiiey are doing. 



Support and Advisory Services 

A multicultural perspective cannot be imposed from the outside. It has to come from 
the conviction and interests of the staff and families at the centre. However, resources 
and assistance from the outside can be invaluable. Child care staff do not have the 
time to do research and to collect resources, so if they are not readily available from 
staff or parents, it is essential that centres have access to a multicultural resource and 
advisory service. Where none exists, services will need to pool their resources. 
Assistance may be needed in the following areas: 

• providing material resources (for example, pictures, books, play materials, dress- 
ups); 

• offering in-service education for staff; 

• recmiting staff from non-English speaking backgrounds; 

• publicising the centre among various cultural groups in the community; 

• recruiting familie.s, and helping children settie in; 

• providing informal support and advice to staff; 

• linking the centre to community resources; 

• making available wriuen resources on vaiious aspects of a multicultural 
perspective. 
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are a\'ailable and 
necessary 
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Support Group 



I)ei5in with what 
staiT know and think 



open up ihe Issues 



It is very valual)le tor scitIccs within ii t^eoiG^aphic area that are ining to offer a 
imiiiicultiiral perspec tive to talk toufether to support each other. Sharing problems, the 
solutions to them as well as resources is vital and reassuring. It would be appropriate 
and veiT usef ul if suppon group members were people in a variety of settings such as 
pre-school or kinderganen, earlv years of school, family dav care, play groups, as well 
as child care c entres iinplemeniing a multicultural perspective. The concerns they 
would have in common would lu i doubted I y o\'erride their differences. 

Forming a siippon group and pooling resources and skills would be pardcularly 
iinponaiit in niral and isolated areas. 



riie tenn "in-seiTicc education" is tised f^roadly liere to include all acuviUes that assist 
staff to work well wiih children, families, and each other, h certainly incorporates 
infbmial, unstnictured discussions t)etween staff, and time to look critically at, reflect 
on and make clianges to current practice. 

There are a numt)er of topics that staff need to discuss in order to implement 
effectiwlv a multicultutal perspecti\'e. In order for a multicultural perspective to work, 
staff must be "on side", ihev must agree with the philosophy and pracuces. This may 
take a long lime and hard work on ihe part of some staff, as it mav require substantial 
changes in attitudes and assumptions, fliere will be staff members who will embrace 
the notion ol a multicultural perspecti\e easilv and enthusiastically once they have 
been given new infbnnation or a different way of approaching their work. There will 
be others wlio will have resenations or who will acuvely resist changing. The climate 
needs to allow them to express ilieir reseiTations freely, h is essential that these 
feelings are acknowledged and accepted before effons are made to change them. This 
is a direct application of the principles of accepting individual differences and staning 
with the known when working with children, 

*'\\t' (ion) do much about (linr niUnrr hne: the pareriLs aren't interested, and Ix'sidi-s, tiie children 
fire too younfr; (heyve e;ot no attmtion span, " 

"WVre Inrky: our rthnic children xvere l/orn in Australia, s(} they know Eiirofwan ways. " 

''Poor ciuld: his fmrnits won / (ven speak I'.nfrlish to him — don V they want him to get aionfr in 
this country 

'7 think ////T !J[et enouirh ol thnr nilture a fid lanfrttajre at home: ice need to teach them our ways at 
thr centre. " 
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Having age appropriate 'Those (Week ynothns are so overprotertive oj their hoys, they spoil tfwm; thats his problem, 
expectations of 

**Shes AlwriiritmL hut site sn^ds that child oJ hers to care every day perfectly clean. " 



behaviour is important. 



Comments like these from thild care workers reflect the starting points for some 
child care workers. Acknowledging these attitudes regardless of the degree of racism, 
ethnocentrism and misunderstanding they embody, is a starting point for change. 



prejudice Ls often denied 



The presence of staff from other cultures may help to alter prejudices, but it is 
common for people to maintain their prejudices while denying their existence on the 
basis of first hand experience. Variations of the following statement are common: "I'm 
not racist — 1 work with cthnicsl" However, through sensitive discussion and in- 
senice education, the perspectives and experiences of people from other cultures can 
be made real to people from the mainstream culture. 



heti;in u-iih similaritici 
rather than differences 
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i:XAMPLE: The author participated in a spontaneous discussion with a group of 
Kthnic Suppleinentarv (SUPS) workers over morning tea. Someone mentioned 
something about an aspect of acceptable table manners in Australia. An animated 
discussion ensued about similarities and differences from culture to culture, with lots 
of demonstrations and examples and lots of laughter. Wliai became apparent were two 
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thinsrs: the arbitniriness of some ot the customs, and the strong belief each of the 
panicipatits had because of veat s of learning and practice, about the absolute 
lightness of their wav. This tvpe of light discussion would be a pleasant non- 
threatening wav for staff in a child care centre to move gently into explorauon of 
similarities and differences. 

acknowledge that manv Light-hcaned sharing of fairlv superficial differences helps people to see beyond 

right exist differences and helps ihcm to see that others' ways of doing things are just as nght 

for them as their own way is to them. 



Topics for In-Service 



The following list includes some topics related to a multicultural perspective that staff 
mav want to explore with some outside assistance. 



families and staff are 
the key resources for a 
centre bringing 
mufticufturat 
perspectives to 
its program. 



rhe philosophy behind a multicultural perspective, and implications for pracdce. 
rhe philosophy and practice of discipline and its relauonship to a multiculmral 
perspective: how to help children most effectively to learn caring and respect; 
how to deal with racist and discriminatory behaviour in children. 
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I Cciicral iiiionnatioii about other cultures and leliRions. with paiticular emphasis 
on topics related to children. 

» Ideas for activities, oxpeiiences and materials that can be used to implement a 
multicultural perspective. 

t The lole of language in connnunication. with panicular considerauon of the 
child whose first laiiguaKc is not Knglish. I he imponance and meanins of non- 
verbal comnmiiication and its implicauons for practice. 

i Racism, prejudice, and ethnocciitrism. This topic needs to be handled very 
skillfully and sensitively, as it deals with people's .strongly held life-long 
convictions and feelings. 

• The concept of culture as it relates to their own culture and that of others. In 
their work with children, staff need to understand that culture is learned by living 
it. Millikan and Steele ( 19HH: np) (juote Mock ( 1 Wfi: :51) who suggest that staff 
need to explore -their own cultural values and a-ssumptioiis. and how their 
perception of child-rearing, discipline, parenting, educauon. communication, and 
other imponant cultural variables af fects their interaction with children and 
families". 

• Human relations and communications skills. 

• CWentaUon to appropriate practices in child caie (ibr staff from other cultures). It 
is ineffective and unfair to allow staff from other cultui cs to work in ways that are 
unacceptable to the centre or to prevetu them from exercising autonomy because 
they lack informauon. 

In the same way as a nu.lticultural perspective should be integrated into the overall 
program, the valuing of diversity ideallv should be addressed in all in-seivice activuies. 
There is no area related to the daily operation of a child care centre that does not 
encompass issues related to a mulucultural perspective. 



Quid Rearing Practices in Other Cultures 

^ou^Mo^s are Information on child reari.ig pracuces in other culmres tnust be dealt with very 

not hclpM sensitively to avoid presenting stereotypes or giving the erroneous impression that 

child rearing practices are homogeneous within any one cultiue. Staff may need help 
to view information given about child rearing in another culture only as a staning 
point for talking with parents about their values and practices. 

An effective way to make the point about the inappropriateness of generalising is 
to ask staff in small groups to undertake the following task: Pretend that you are in 
another countiy and you have been asked to present a talk on the topic of Australian 
child rearing practices. As a group, decide what you would say. What usually happens 
is that lively debate occurs about what can be said accurately, and the point is made 
that it is difficult to generalise. 
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"/ accept that fi^ving information m child rearing practices is risky, and you do have to he very 
careful. I think it is worth the risk howmer, as long as peof)le receiving the information understand 
that it is a starting i>oint only, a (mis for asking questiom, making observations of individual 
fyarents." (Multicultural Resource (k'ntre Co-ordinator) 

EXAMPLE: An example of the usefulness of having some information about child 
rearing practices was mentioned in several centres. A Vietnamese child suddenly 
appears with large bniises on the hack and arms. The staff immediately think of child 
abuse and become alarmed. Infonnation about child rearing practices in Vietnam 
would include the practice of rubbing a coin fairly hard on a child's body to get rid of 
a cold or cough. Knowing this in advance would provide a context for discussion when 
the situation arises. 

.•\ broader perspective and attention to diversity within tlie culture is more likelv to 
happen if in-service sessions on child rearing practices consist of a panel of speakers 
f rom that cultu.e. 

Looking at What's Happening 

C.hild care centres of high (juality monitor the program infomally on an ongoing 
basis. (xMitres need to ensure that mechanisms are in place to assist statTto reflect 
periodically on their practices. I he following questionnaire from the PVee 
Kindergarten Association Multicultural Resource C.entre (1988: n.p) will pro\i(ie a 
starting point for centres to develop their own questions: 



CHECK YOUR C:ENTRE 

Are You IVo\idinga Multicultural Programme Already? 

!. Is your centre welcoming? Do you have posters, signs and notices in 
different languages? 

2. Do you know the cultural/linguistic background of all the children in 
your centre? 

\S. Do you employ bilingual staff to maintain and extend the children's first 
languages? 

I. Do you know some words and greeungs in languages other than Knglish? 

3. Do you understand the way children learn fLnglish as a second language? 

i). Do the activities provided reflect the cultural backgrounds of the 
children? 



information about 
(iifferent child care 
practices Ls helpful 



t*valuation needs 
to be ongoing 

helps improve practice 
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7. Are the pareius eiicouraired to lake pan in the programme? 

<S. Do you provide iiiteri)reters to assist parents wlien enrolling cliildreii at 
the centre? 

9. Does the iLinch menu reflect different cultures and religious values? 

10. Are all children encouraged through games, stories, songs and small 
group discussions lo develop an awareness of their own identity and to 
share with others? 

1 1. Are patents informed about the programme? Do all families feel accepted 
and valued? 

I'J. Are efforts made to share holidays and festivals." 



Devehpinga midticidtural perspective is a dynamic, continuing process. Centres can never say, •WeWgo< that now -tick 
that one off and well move on to something else". AsunthaU topics, staff need to come back to it over and over. 
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1 2 Getting 
Started 



hoginnint; with what 
setMiis possible 
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Stall need to understand 
ttiat cuitura is teamed 
t>y living it. 



The question that may have proinpiccl many people to look at this hook is '*How do we 
start?" There is no doubt that sijjfniftcant change of any kind involves takinjj; risks. The 
key to starting anything, or more accurately to convincing oneself that it is possible to 
start, is to start inodesUv and gently. Incorporating a multicultural perspective may 
begin with the lood seived, using children's names un-Anglicised, or increasing the 
variety in music and books, without singling them out as special. Staff mav want to iiy 
just one change that reflects the philosophy in this docimient and see how that goes. 
Something non-ihreatening is more likely to be successful in the beginning. If that 
goes well, staff will feel encouraged to tiT s'omething else. If it does not go well do not 
despair. It may need to be tried again, or tried for longer. The success of any 
meaningful change cannot always be assessed immediately. 
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ki'cp tning 



•7m mpoTLSf to a queMion aimit k > tfuy starWd. a child care worker .mid, "I cringe lufm I think 
oj some of the thinffi we did unlh all the good intentions in the world. We had a lot of false starts in 
our ejforts to attrrnt families from non-English .speaking harkgrounds. But we kept trying We don't 
feel thai lue'vegot it right yet, although we are very proud of our efforts and what we luive 
aaomplished. It \s funny though - I suppose in ten years time I may look hack on wluU were doing 
now arid think "How could we!". (Child Care Worker) 



don't be afraid 
to make mistakes 



In responding lo a question about how the centre began its multicultural perspective, 
the director, who was a child care worker when the centre staned. said: 



one step at a time 



-n .started wlien the centre started, with food, with the variety of pictures on the waU, and ivith the 
explicit policy we had that we would anxwer children's questions about differences honestly" . 
(Child Cart- Clcntre Director). 

riiis example contimis once again the notion ot following children's lead. I hey 
also began with some staff" from non-Knglish speaking backgrounds. 

,\ multicultural perspective is not .something that can be done suddenly and all at 
once. It is a gradual process ot change, change that reflects a commiunent and 
awareness on the pan of staf f and parents, and a responsiveness to needs expressed 
by children, parents, and the community. It should be communicated that way, and 
treated as it is in this book, as an application and extension of principles of quality 
< are. 



Getting Started with Parents and Staff 

deal uSth parents' U is hnponatu that parents who use the ce.ure u.aders.and and feel positive about a 

concerns multicultural perspective. Some mav have reset^ations. In the beginning some Anglo - 

Australian parents may won7 that their children are going to be exposed "too much" 
to other cuhures and will need reassurance and information about what a 
multicultural perspective involves. 

EXAMPl£: In reflecting on the uncertainty some parents expressed about the 
centre embarking on a multicultural perspective, one child care worker enthusiastically 
described the development of family trees to allay some concerns. She encouraged 
parents to go back a couple of generations and bring in information and photos 
related to their family history. These were displayed. They made the interesting 
discoveiT that most Anglo-Australian families have connections with other cultures. It 
also sei^'ed the purpose of making parents feel welcome and special. The child care 
worker felt that it was an excellent wav to make the point that the families in the 
centre have a variety of backgrounds. 
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Unow \our communiiv 



J>ej*in slowly 



lalk ulxuii whv 



As has hceti stated previously, the comnuniity context must l)e considered — the 
degree oi racism in the dominant culture towards tniiioritv cultures, relations between 
ditVerent cultural irroups. StatY must he prepared to deal with the oven hostility that 
may exist. Ifthey are not, thev will prol)ably j^ve up in the face of it. 

One statT member consulted stt essed the importance oi starting gently with parents 
and staff who have no awareness o( the importance and benefits ot a multicultural 
perspective. She started with a series of experiences leading up to Australia Day, 
focusing on the lif- styles, similanties, and differences of the people in the local 
comminiity. 

A multiculimal resource otflcer said that when she is asked to provide assistance to 
( enires where there is some interest in adopting a multicultural perspective, she begins 
with a discussion of whv it is a good thing and whv it is necessarv. In other words, she 
addresses the issues |)raginaiicallv. Her argiuuent might go something like this: Karly 
experience and education should ecjuip children for the future and should assist them 
to look {)utwarti and not to fear people from neighbouring countries. We need to help 
children to view those people as friends and give them skills to get along with them. It 
is quite likelv that childien in cai e todav will work with, live next door to or be the 
partner of someone from another culture. Cultural and linguistic diversity are a fact of 
liJe. She savs that people respond to the pragmatic approach more positively than to 
an argument based on idealism (Hopson, ll)81)a). 



Some Steps to Take 

Kli/.al)cih Hopson (1989b) has identified some steps that centres might take. 

• 1 .ook at the centre's policv and philosophy. 

• Look at commutnty attitudes and look at the community resources. For example, 
does the centre population retlect the composition of the larger community? If it 
does not, ask why. There may be peticcdy acceptable reasons, or there may be 
reasons that staff can and will want to do something about, such as hiring staff 
from that part of the community, altering the nature of the service to meet the 
communitv's needs, publicising the service, presenting a friendlier and more 
welcoming image. 

• rndertake prof essional development for both staff and management committee, 
Kncourage people to look at their own prejudices. A first step is to look at the 
lertii nilture and what it means. Hopson says that a number of Anglo-Australian 
child care workers ask if there is an Australian culture or assume that there is not, 
Hopson asserts that two dif ferent levels of culture, both supeHicial and deeper 
levels, imist be acknowledged. So first people will have to examine their own 
culture and how it affects thein. Then they need to be helped to see stereotypes, 
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as inanv proplc have ncvcv thou^Iit about this. In i\o\n^ ihis with staff, it iimsi be 
wmviubcvvd that \hc aim is in help c liiUiKMi \rc[ holow the suriarc. to explore* 
(iivcMsiiv in a (icvolopincniallv appropiiaic wav. Staff inav also need assistance 
with eoinnuiineation skills. 

• Identiiv the cultural and lini^uistic l)aeki(rou!ids ol ihe children. Hopson asseits 
that a nuinher ot cliild care workers do not even know the cultural hackt^round or 
the lani^uage spf)ken at home tor some children. This knowledge is essential tor 
sensitive setting of objectives and statf nnist obtain this inibnnation in sensitive 
ways, it may not be appropriate to Just put it on an application tbnn or ask about 
it in an initial intei^iew. 

• C.et to know each child's backii^ound, development, and interests, 

• Prepare an environment that embodies a multicultmal perspective. 

• Incoiporate a multicultural perspective in all cuiTiculniu areas. 

• Know where to vret resources, Kstablisli links with the conununity. 

Addressing Racism 

I'he most siiriiiikant oni^oini; issue in a multicultmal perspective is ( ombatioK racism 
and prejutiice among staff and parents, IVttman ( P.lHfKlV)) suirgesis some strategies for 
countering racism and prejudice which can be adapted to child care. 

L We need lo get oiu' objectives straighl. 

2. We need to analvse the situation to identifv constraints and possibilities. 
'X W(» need to begin where people are, and keep in mind what we know about how 
people learn, where \\c get our views and prejudices from and how we change 
dieiii. (Some people mav have just received incoireci infomuuioii and will change 
when presented with new information,) 

Pettman provides a list of do's and don'ts: 

• Begin gently. If we react too strongly or make people feel immediatelv threatened 
or giiiltv» thev will retreat. 

• Open up the issues, (.et racism on the agenda, (iet things out in the opeiu where 
we can tliscuss them.... 

• Recognise that people have real tioiibts and tears, which mav or mav not be 
racist. Il doesn't help if wc^ stan bv saying racism is bad and labelling people as 
racist, thus preventing the airing of doubts or objections, which can then be dealt 
with. 

• Doti't just say You're wrong . Feetl counter information and other perspectives 
into the discussion. Kncourage other people to find the information for 
themselves; it is much more convincing. 

• Don't legiunii/.e prejudice. While encouraging people to express their views, don't 
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simply let them stand, or you may reinforce prejudice. One opinion is not as good 
as another, it is not just a matter of opinion. Encourage everyone (ourselves 
included) to analyse different views, ask for reasons and suggest other possible 
explanadons. 

• Take a clear stand against racism. While remaining open and negotiadng, also be 
forceful about your opposition to racism, and explain why ... 

• Make your arguments relevant. Adapt examples and case studies to suit the 
audience ... 

• Idenufy contradictions, use the space between what people say ought to happen, 
and what is happening ... 

• Discuss feelings. Prejudice and racism are highly emotional issues. People get 
angry, get hurt, will rejea your views, and maybe you; or tliey may feel guilty and 
powerless. Don't try to suppress these feelings, or pretend that they do not exist 

(lie process Hill • Personalize and de-personalize. Encourage people to examine their own personal 

require change experiences, and views; to empathise, imagine how they might feel in others' 

shoes. But don't stay with personal anecdote alone. Encounige people to look for 

connections and patterns ... 

• Don't reinforce stereotypes ... 

• Don't act above it all (as though you have resolved it all for yourself) ... 

• Make alliances. Join others who have similar concerns. 

• Accept diat you can't please everyone. 

• Don't just talk about it . . . Ask yourself what you are doing about it 



The Profesfiionad Context 

A lack of understanding and sensitivity about a multicultural perspective on the part of 
bureaucrats and in-service providers may constitute a significant obstacle for directors 
and staff as they work to implement a multicultural perspective. In discussions about 
multicultural perspectives in early childhood services, this issue was raised on a 
number of occasions. 

The issue of educating those people who are unaware that they need to know 
something more or different is a sensitive one, but one that must be handled urgendy 
if real changes are to be brought about in services. It is of littie value to alter the views 
of practitioners if people in more responsible positions do not support their 
philosophy and practices. 

There is a need for all providers of in-service education, resources, and advice to 
child care personnel to be knowledgeable about and sensitive to issues related to a 
multicultural perspective so that they can incorporate it into every area of in-service 
provision. It could be said that if the integration of a multicultural perspective into 
every aspect of a child care centre is the aim, then the ideal would be that in service 
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sessions or materials which deal specifically with a inuluculturai pcispecUvc would not 
be needed. 



Early experience $nd 
educMllon should equip 
children for the future. 




PhiUips (1988:47) gives some good growui rules when people are starting to offer a perspectiiv that acknowledges the 
ctdtural and linguistic diversity of our community: 

• We must share our uncertainty with each other and allow each other to make tentative statements. 

• We must acknowledge our misgivings, voice our ambivalence. 

• As we expose our viewpoints to others, we must agree to listen to each other without judging. 

• We must work through our anger and hostUities, be open about our differing viewpoints, admit our hurts. 

• We must trust each other to find answers together and work toward change. 

That, in brief is what a multicultural perspective in child care is about - moving toward change, and the journey itself is 
rich, colourful, exciting, and rewarding for all who join in. 
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APPENDIX 1 



AUSTRALIAN EARLY CHILDHOOD ASSOCIATION 
SPECIFIC POUCY INTERPRETATION 
RELATED TO CULTURAL DIVERSITY 

1 • Awareness and Acceptance 

Australia is a pluralist society composed of people from a wide variety of backgrounds 
including linguistic diversity, cultural values and expectadons. 

It is essential that: 

• Australians cultural diversity be recognised in the development of services for 
young children and their families. 

• All programs be based on a sound knowledge of child development 

• Children's services should support the diversity of cultures, languages and 
idenddes which offer all children the oppottunity for developing {>ositive attitudes 
towards themselves and others 

2. Access to Services 

• Families should have the right to choose from a range of services which reflect 
their needs. 

• Access to early childhood services should be facilitated by the provision of freely 
available and appropriate muldlingual information in the languages represented 
within a particular community, and English translations should appear on such 
documents. 

• Services should be planned, implemented and evaluated with communities to 
ensure that they meet the specific needs of all children and their families. 

3* Language Development 

• Appropriate language development is essential for the emotional, intellectual, and 
social development of the child. 

• Children with language backgrounds other than Enghsh should have the 
opportunity to develop, maintain and extend their home language within early 
childhood services. 
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• Parents who wish to maintain their tirst or home language should be encouraged 
and supported. 

• All children should have the opponunity to become competent in the English 
language using appropriate methods. 

4. Recently Arrived Immigrants and Refugees 

• 'Hie special needs of recently arrived immigrants and refugee children and their 
families must be recognised. 

• Accordingly, subsidised services should be developed with additional resources, to 
reflect their particular cultural and linguistic needs. 



5. Bilingual Sufif 

• All early childhood services should be encouraged to employ staff from a wide 
variety of cultural backgrounds. 

• Funding should be available to employ addUional staff with a bilingual background 
where a particular need is apparent 



6. StafiT Development 

• All training courses for eariy childhood personnel should reflect and be 
responsive to the pluralist nature of the Australian society both in the selecdon of 
students and the course context 

• Within courses, particular emphasis should be given to the understanding of child 
language development and the acquisidon of both first and second languages by 
the young child. This should include the opponunity for pracdcal experience in 
promoung English as a second language. 

• Continuing education on muldcultural issues should be readily available for all 
staff working with young children. 

• Funding should be available to establish and maintain appropriate resource and 
advisory sendees to assist the early childhood field in the provision of 
multicultural programmes. 
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APPKNDIX 2 



EXCERPT FROM THE FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION SUBMISSION 
TO THE SENATE STANDING COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND THE ARTS 
- NATIONAL LANGUAGE POUCT 



language is a tool that Rives evciyoiie power and ihe ability to make choices, 
Therefore accessibility to language is essential. 

English is the most widely used language in Australia, and must be recognised 
fonnally as the national language. However, it is also imponant to recognise the 
imponance of languages other than F.nglish; the place of English as the national 
language in no way minimises the imponance of the home language and culture of 
non-English speaking Australians. 

All speakers of languages odier than English have the right to programmes such as 
bilingual and community language programmes, which maintain and develop these 
languages. Bilingual programmes must be seen as a viable, educational mode in 
Australia* 

Early childhood programmes of all kinds have a special role in the learning of 
English, whetlier it is English as a second language, or as a mother tongue. The early 
years of childhood provide the optimum time for growth and development, and 
therefore this period should be exploited fully in order for all children to develop to 
their potential. 

(Clarke. 1987) 
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^'VPPENDIX 3 



THE CENTRE ENVIRONMENT CHECaUJST 



1. Entrance, Lobby Areas 

Are there posters, notices, information, displays, welcome notices in relevant 
community languages? 

Is there space somewhere in the centre especially devoted to the interests and 
cultural backgrounds of the parents of children in the program? 
Is there information for parents, in relevant community languages, giving details 
of the program, names of staff, etc.." 

Are there multilingual information leaflets for parents in addition to leaflets in 
English? 

Do the pictures, displays, etc. reflect the multicultural nature of Australia? 

2. Housekeeping Area 

In addition to the usual furniture, household utensils, etc. does the area include: 

. Additional utensils commonly used in homes of people from different culture.. 

e K wok, chopsticks, briki? 

.r. ^;fr^rf>nr riiltures e ii low tables with cushions for situng; 

• Furniture common to dinerent cultures, c.^, luw 

mats for bedding? 

• Clothing ordinarily worn (everyday, for festivals and holidays) by people of 
different cultures? 

• Food packages (tins, boxes, etc.) that have labels in other languages as well as in 
English (e g. those found in ethnic food shops)? 

. Puppets that have clothing, skin tones, features representing different cultures? 

• Girl and boy dolls with features, skin and hair colour and varieties of clothing to 
represent different cultural groups? 

. Posters, pictures, photos, etc. to show families from different cultures m typical 

family situations,, e.g. feeding children, work roles, etc.? 
. Artifacts, decorations reflecting traditional colours, patterns of various cultures. 

e.g. mats, rugs, wall hangings? 

• Baby carriers from different cultures? 

3. Art/Craft Area 

• Are art/craft activities set up outdoors as well as indoors? 
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• Is the area set up away from heavy traf fic areas? 

• Are there any desit^s or patterns displayed representing difiFerent cultures, e.g. 
Aboriginal motifs. Pacific Islander designs ? 

• Does the area display crafts common to different cultures, e.g. weaving, 
woodwork, pottery, enamel ware, embroidery? 

• Is there opponunity for children to work with natural materials, e.g. twigs, leaves, 
stones, earth, clay? 

4. library 

• Is the area set up in a quiet place away from heaw traffic? 

• Is the area attractive and inviting? 

• How many l)Ooks are written in English? 

• How many hooks are bilingual? 

• Do the illustrations in some of the books reflect the children's environment and 
experience? 

• Do the illustrations and content of some of* the books reflect posiuvely different 
cultures? 

• .\re the books available for loan by families in English and community 
languages? 

5. Block Area 

• Is the area large enough for children to play constructively? 

• Is the area located awav from quiet activities? 

• .\re there posters, illustrations, photographs of people, buildings, transport, etc. 
tvpical of the local community? 

• Are there frequent displays of posters, photographs, etc, refiecting different 
cultures and lifest\'les? 

6. Puzzles/Games/Manipulative Equipment 

• Do the materials develop concept and skills in various ways? 

• Do the materials include: spatial relauonships sequencing seriauon 

counting classification memory matching 

association ? 

• Do some of the illustrauons on the materials reflect the children's environment, 
e.g. rural, urban? 

• Do some of the illustrations reflect different cultures? 

• Do some of the materials have words printed in English and community 
languages? 

• Arc the materials clearly visible and easily reached? 
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7« Musk and Movement 

• Axe there records, cassettes of music from diflTerent cultures? 

• Do the children have access to musical instruments typical of different cultures? 

• Do children have the opportunity to see and hear music and dances of different 
cultural groups? 

• Are dances, musical rhythmic games taught that are typical of different cultures? 

• Are children taught finger plays, rhymes, songs in community languages? 

8. Outdoor Area 

In addidon to equipment commonly found in outdoor areas are there any of the 
following: 

• Music of different cultures to accompany children jumping on a board, etc.? 

• Permanent outdoor music centres containing Indian bells, wind chimes, chime 
bars with different musical tones, etc.? 

• Cubbies made from palm fronds, branches of trees, canvas, etc.? 

• Materials and assistance to make mud bricks? 

• For dramatic play: 

— low tables and cushions 

— outdoor markets with mats and baskets 

— area for preparing, cooking, and eadng food outdoors, e.g. 
cooking in underground oven 

— making animal enclosures 

— hammock for children 

— hammock for dollies? 

9. Sand Play 

In addidon to the usual equipment: 

• Are there a variety of materials commonly used by other cultures, e.g. woks, 
steamers, strainers, Lebanese cake moulds? 

• Is there opportunity to make use of sand, earth, and clay within different cultural 
tradiuons? 

10. Water Play 

In addidon to the usual equipment: 

• Are there a variety of materials commonly used by other cultures, e.g. briki, 
Chinese bowls, etc.? 
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11. Woodwork 

• Is there a woodwork bench available? 

• Are there frequent displays of wooden objects/pictures, typical of different 
cultures, e.g. buildings, bridges, forms of transport? 



12. Centres of Interest 

• Are there pictures, posters, artifacts displayed of events that have special 
significance to the children and parents in your centre? 

• Are there displays and pictures used in story time, discussions, etc.? 

• Are parents asked to help in setting up displays to provide information, to 
translate notices, etc.? 

• Do menus reflect the food habits of children attending the centre? 

• Are alternative foods available to children when foods are not allowed for 
religious or cultural reasons? 

• Do the cooking experiences in the playroom encourage children to experiment 
with foods other than those familiar to them? 



13. Staff 

• Are all the staff encouraged to learn more about the cultures in the centre as well 
as other cultures? 

• Are bilingual/bicultural staff employed at the centre? 

• Are the bilingual staff encouraged to use their language with the children 
throughout the day? 

(Hopson, 1988a) 
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RESOURCE CENTRES 



Any time resources or advice is needed the resource centres listed below can be 
contacted. 



Australian Capital Territory 

Australian Karly C^hildhood Association 
P O Box 105 
WATSON ACT 2602 



Ethnic Children's Semces 
Migrant Resource Centre 
GrifFm Centre 

CANBERRA CITY ACT 260 1 



New South Wales 

Ethnic Child Care Development Unit 

Ethnic Child Care Family Community Services 

Co-operative Ltd 
13/142 Addison Road 
MARRICKVILLE NSW 2204 

Fairfield Multicultural Children's Resource Centre 
1 Pevensey Street 
CANLEY VALE NSW 2166 

lUawarra Migrant Resource Centre 
3 Rawson Street 
WOLLONGONG NSW 2500 

Multicultural Resources Unit 
Elliott Avenue 
ERSKINEVILLE NSW 2043 

Newcastle Multicultural Children's Service Unit 
Room 7/8 City Arcade 
NEWCASTLE NSW 2300 
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Wollongong Children's Multicultural Resource Unit 
P O Box 75 

WOLLONGONG EAST NSW 2500 

Northern Territory 

Migrant Resource Centre 
Cavanagh Street 
DARWIN NT 0800 

Queensland 

Brisbane Ethnic Child Care Development Unit 

P O Box 557 

WEST END QLD 4101 

Migrant Resource Centre Townsville Ltd 
P O Box 1858 
TOWNSVILLE QLD 4810 

Mt Isa Ethnic Communities Council 

West Street 

MT ISA QLD 4825 

South Australia 

Network SA 

95 Palmer Place 

NORTH ADELAIDE S A 5006 

South Australian Council of Social Service Inc 
RAOB Building 
194 Morphett Street 
ADELAIDES A 5000 

Tasmania 

Migrant Resource Centre (Northern Tasmania) Inc 

*Civic Square* 
75 Cameron Street 
LAUNCESTON TAS 7250 
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Victoria 

Free Kindergarten Association of Victoria 
Multicultural Resource Centre 
273 Church Street 
RICHMOND VIC 3121 

Viaorian Co-operative Children's Services for Ethnic Groups 
569 Nicholson Street 
NORTH CARLTON VIC 3054 



Western Australia 

Beaconsfield International Child Care Association 
Doig Place 

BEACONSFIELD W A 6162 

Ethnic Child Care Resource Unit 
245 Churchill Avenue 
SUBIACO W A 6008 



Lady Gowrie Child Centres 

I^dy Gowrie Child Centre 
Elliott Avenue 
ERSKINEVILLE NSW 2043 

Lady Gowrie Child Centre 
228 St Pauls Terrace 
FORTITUDE VALLEY QLD 4006 

Lady Gowrie Child Centre 
39a Dew Street 
THEBARTON S A 5031 

Lady Gowrie Child Centre 
ITRunnymede Street 
BATTERY POINT TAS 7004 

Lady Gowrie Child Centre 

36 Newry Street 

NORTH CARLTON VIC 3054 

Lady Gowrie Child Centre 
3 Yaralla Place 
KARAWARAW A6152 
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Northern Territory 

Northern Territory Children's Services 
Resource and Advisory Program 
P O Box 37766 
WINNELLIENT0821 



Both the Free Kindergarten Association Multicultural Resource Centre and the Sydney 
Lady Cowrie Child Centre which played a substantial role in the project that led to this 
book, sell and lend a large range of resource materials. They have catalogues of 
current stock, and should definitely be contacted for their extensive lists of resource 
materials. 



CONTACT: 

Free Kindergarten Association 
Multicultural Resource Centre 
273 Church Street 
RICHMOND Victoria 3121 
Telephone (03) 428 4471 

Multicultural Resource Unit 
Lady Cowrie Child Centre 
Elliott Avenue 
ERSKINEVILLE NSW 2043 
Telephone (02)517 2755 
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